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REFERENDUM PASSES: StuCo 


The man 


behind 
the plan 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Only three months after arriving | 


to Hopkins, Freshman Jared Ede has 
overturned the Student Council. How 
does it feel for the 18 year old Mon- 


tanan? “It wasn’ta feeling of ‘I’vewon | 
the SuperBowl,’ but one battle’s over. | 


Next,” he said. 


On the eve of StuCo elections, he is | 
poised to run for Class Senator and to | | 
help StuCo reorganize in a transition | 


that he said, “should be very simple.” 
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Yet with the referendum, the freshman | | 


has drawn both praise and criticism. 


“He’s never been toa StuCo meet- | 


ing, and never seen the organization 
at work,” said senior class representa- 
tive Lindsay Allen.“Anyone can read 
a constitution, but if you’re not at a 
meeting, youcan’tknowthe process,” 
she said. 

In reading the Student Council 


constitution Ede said he found what | 
he called a “parliamentarian” format | 


of the Student Council, stirring 
memories of a frustrating student 


government experience back in | 


Confusion taints transition 


Governmentinhisfreshmanandjun- | 


Hamilton, Montana. 
A representative in the Student 





ior year, Ede was part of a blocked | 


initiative to reinstate the Pledge of 
Allegiance in the class room. “Ithada 
lot of support in the student Over, 


in one way or another where prohib- 
iting the from achieving our goals. It 
was deadlocked because a few people 
at the top didn’t like it.” he said. 
Ede said that he saw parallels be- 
tween the constitutions in the “dead- 
lock” of his high school government 
and Hopkins’ own council. “I decided 
to make it more effective, so that 
didn’t happen,” he said. Citing ex- 
amples of the SAC budget crisis and 
the Freshman elections, Ede said he 
was disappointed atthe developments 
of the fall. “I didn’t see StuCo doing 
anything to stop it, either,” he said. 
With an idea for reform in mind, 
Ede said he looked to the nation’s 
constitution for inspiration. Draw- 
ing open the ideologies of the U.S. 
constitution, Ede stressed that he 
sought to bring a more democratic 
system of student government. “It 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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StuCo President Charles Reyner asked council members for help in drafting new bylaws over Intersession. 


BY RON DEMETER 


| THE JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 





_ The recent undergraduate-ap- 
oe Student Council (StuCo) con- 
stitution has left StuCo with no by- 
laws and no class representatives. 
Until new Senators are elected and 
new bylaws are passed, “Student 
Council is dead in water,” according 
to Director of Student Involvement 
Jeff Groden-Thomas. 

This process started not too long 
ago on Noy. 17. Freshman Jered Ede 
submitted an online petition to the 
Board of Elections (BoE) beginning a 
process that has led to the current 
situation: one that many involved say 
is hindered by a rushed course of ac- 
tion and insufficient publicity. 

“When I emailed the BoE and sent 
them my petition online, I did ask the 
co-chair to expedite this as much as 
possible so that it would not run into 
finals period,” said Ede, “but when I 
said that, I did not expect quite the 
reaction I got.” 

The petition easily gained the 200 


necessary signatures by the next day, 
Nov. 18. By the time StuCo met later 
that night, BoE had already set up a 


special election for the » upcoming — 


were previously informed. 
“Tf I had known about it earlier I 


probably would have gone out and 
tried to get more people to. come,” ah 














Sunday and Monday before Thanks- _ said Ede, 

giving break. In two days of voting the referen- 
“T think that it came dum passed by a mar- 

at an inconvenient time, gin of 67 votes. In total, 

but I think that these 711 students voted, ap- 

things always tend to be News proximately 18.7 per- 

inconvenient,” said i cent of the student 

former freshman repre- / body. 

sentative Reheces Ana ySIS “I was surprised that 

Shrago. ; that many people even 
The BoE organized a came out, because I 


student debate, which 
they announced at the StuCo meet- 
ing and was reported in the Nov. 20 
issue of the News-Letter, to take place 
Friday, Nov. 21 at 7 p.m. Ede, who 
did not attend the StuCo meeting, 
was notified of the debate 24 hours 
before the event. BoE sent outa cam- 
pus-wide e-mail four hours before 
the debate. 

Roughly 35 people attended the 
debate, a good proportion of which 
consisted of StuCo members who 


Israeli parliament member speaks 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


Dr. Ephraim Sneh, a leader in 
Israeli’s Knesset, the country’s fed- 
erallegislative body, spokeat Hodson 
Hall on Wednesday night after con- 
ducting a press conference in the 
Glass Pavilion, addressing the threats 
that nuclear developmentin Iranand 
Palestinian terrorism pose to the se- 
curity and statehood of Israel to- 
day. 

Partly sponsored by Caravan for 
Democracy, a pro-Israel organiza- 
tion that brings prominent Israeli 
speakers to college campuses, the 
evening’s event was also supported 
by the Johns Hopkins Foreign Af- 
fairs Symposium, the Coalition of 
Hopkins Activists for Israel 
(CHAI), Hopkins Hillel, Hillel of 
Greater Baltimore, the Jewish Stu- 
dent Association (JSA), Hopkins’s 
Department of Political Science and 
AEPi. 

A former Deputy Defense Min- 
ister in the Israeli government, Sneh 
currently serves on the Foreign Af- 
fairs and Defense Committee, as 

_ wellas on the Committee for Immi- 
gration, Absorption, and the 
Diaspora. 

With a background in medicine, 


rank as Brigadier 


: be Page the Israeli Defense 
Forces (IDF), serving in the West . 
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a political career in the Labor Party, 
during which he conducted numer- 


ous missions to establish contracts 
with Palestinian leaders from 1988 


to 1994. 

In the first portion of his talk, 
Sneh condemned nuclear arms de- 
velopment in Iran as “inconceiv- 
able and unacceptable” to the Is- 
raeli government, and repeatedly 
emphasized that Iran’s possession 
of weapons of mass destruction 


posed an “existential threat” to Is- 


raeli society. 
_ Sneh pointed to signs of an in- 


i vi 


hy Sd 
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KnessetleaderDr. Ephraim Sneh addressed nuclear proliferation threats. 


creasing military presence by Iran, — 


which has stationed more than 10,000 
rockets in South Lebanon, with a 
range of deployment that places one 
in five Israelis under threat. Even 
more dangerous, Sneh said, is the fact 
that Iran already has the necessary 
facilities to develop nuclear weapons 
and the long-range missiles to deploy 


them. 


“Tran is close toa point of no re- 


turn in developing nuclear weapons,” 


Sneh said, warning that within a few 
ok: Tran will be able to develop 
_ CONTINUED ON PAGE uas 
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didn’t think that many 
people even knew aboutit,” said Ede, 
“With such a quick process I was not 
real hopeful about the turnout.” 

At the next StuCo meeting, just 
two days before Thanksgiving, BoE 
co-chair Matthew Bouloubasis ad- 
dressed a shorthanded Council and 
informed them that the election pro- 
cess for 13 senatorial positions would 
begin immediately following Thanks- 
giving break. Candidate petitions for 
election were due on Dec. 2. 
Bouloubasis defended BoE’s 
timeframe and said, “[the BoE] is try- 
ing to getit done before finals start, so 
cut us some slack.” 

According to the BoE co-chairs, 


since the referendum passed, the ad- 


ministration, through Groden-Tho- 
mas has, been pressuring them to have 
this process completed as soonas pos- 


sible. Bouloubasis also announced. 


that all information would be on the 
BoE Web site, but the information 
only appeared on the Web site this 
Monday — six days after the BoE 
announced it at the StuCo meeting, 
and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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Bylaws dissolved 


BY ERIC RIDGE 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The referendum ona new Student 
Council (StuCo) constitution passed 
by 67 votes in school-wide balloting 


| last week, paving the way for major 


changes in the way StuCo is orga- 


| nized and requiring new bylaws to be 


written. 
BoE Co-Chair Matt Bouloubasis 


StuCo meeting on the Tuesday be- 


| fore the Thanksgiving holiday. He 


told those in attendance that StuCo 
would need to draft new bylaws in 
accordance with the constitution. 


sentatives that they no longer held 


| positions according to the new con- 
| stitution and that they would need to 
| run for Senator positions in elections | 
| that willbe heldon Mondayand Tues- 


day. Senior Senators are not subject 


} | to the new vote. 


The new constitution, which was 


proposed by freshman Jered Ede, di- | 
| been scheduled for this Sunday and 
| Monday to fill the positions opened by 


vides StuCo into two separate groups, 


| the Student Assembly and the Execu- 


tive Council. Ede said that when the 


} | groups are meeting and voting, he | 
would like them to not be separated 
and for them not to influence each | 


other. The Constitution also splits 





tees in charge of overseeing finance, | 


legislation, appointments, and per- 
formance of governing bodies. The 


| constitution does not, however, es- 
tablish groups like Spring Fair that 





are now labeled as independent. 


_ Inaneffortto quell fears that these’ 
groups\ would suffer funding difficul- 
| ties, SAC Chair Ben Wardlowsaidon 


Monday that the SAC would operate 
as usual during the transition pro- 
cess. In an email addressed to stu- 
dents, Director of Student Involve- 
ment Jeffrey Groden-Thomas wrote 
that “The SAC will continue to be 
advised by me and my office and 
through my office will continue to 


operate underthecurrentlyheld poli- | 


cies in the Blue Book and the Adden- 


| | formally announced that the referen- 
| | dum passed by a vote of 389-322 ata | 


| Bouloubasis also told Class Repre- | 





dum polices created this semester.” 
The acceptance of the new constitu- 
tion was met with mixed reactions. Ede 
and proponents of the constitution say 
that it will help StuCo in the long run. 
Ede said after the transition pro- 
cess, “once StuCo can start working 
again, I see a lot of optimism coming 
from this in the long run.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 


Elections 
to select 
senators 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Special mid-term elections have 


the passage of the Student Council’s 
newconstitution, which effectively dis- 
missed the three elected class represen- 
tatives ofthe freshman, sophomore and 


| junior classes. 
| StuCo into four legislative commit- | 


An additional fourth position is 
available in each, as the constitution 
calls for the election of four “Senators” 
per class rather than the three “Repre- 
sentatives under the old constitution’s 
terms. 

The senior class representatives 
and the Class Officers of all —_ 
classes will remain in offi ce until 


the end of the year, as usual. 


though no seniors were dischareed 


_there will be an election to fill the 


fourth senatorial position on the 
same date. 

In accordance with the new con- 
stitution, the four Senators elected 
will each have a specific responsibil- 
ityand head up their own committee. 
The vacant positions are Senator for 

CONTINUED.ON PAGE A4 


Senior wins Rhodes 


BY ALEXA KURZIUS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Hopkinsseniorbiologymajor Wen 
Shi has been selected as a prestigious 
Rhodes Scholar. Shi is one of just 32 
students to earn the distinction and he 
is also the first Hopkins student to win 
the award in three years. Hopkins also 
had two students, Daniel Davis and 
Sondra Hellstrom, named as Marshall 
Scholars last week. 

Wen Shi came to the United States 
in 1999, where he attended two years 
of high school. At the start of his two 
years, he was taking ESL or English as 
a second language classes, and by the 
end Shi had taken 10 advanced place- 
mentclasses, including two in English. 

Shi says that he hopes to finda cure 
for cancerandhe has been researching 
the subject since freshman year. 

“Tl be doing a doctorate in Medi- 
caloncology, thenI’llcomeback to the 
United States for medical school,” he 


Fao tory 


LADY JAYS BEAT GETTYSBURG! 
The Lady Jays lived up to their 
anticipated excellence this season, by 
overthrowing the number one team 
in the Centennial Conference. For 
complete game details see Page A12 


BUYING GIFTS ON A BUDGET 

Our stellar Arts editors have com- 
piled a complete guide for all you 
artsy students out there looking to 
save a buck on your holiday shop- 
ping. Page Bl 


RUSSIAN CUISINE ANYONE? 

In the mood for some mean, bean 
protein-filled cuisine? Take a trip to 
Ze Mean Bean Cafe this weekend be- 
fore cracking open those textbooks. 
Page BS 








IRTES 
Rhodes rhoher sphiak Wen Shi. 


said.Winners of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ship enter into the University of Ox- 
ford next October. 
They are selected based on criteria 
of high academic achievement, integ- 
CONTINUED ON Pace A2 
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Web access denied 


Diebold makes legal retreat, Hopkins 
Still forbids student's Internet postings 


BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Despite Diebold’s announcement 
Monday to drop all copyright suits in 
relation to its exposed company 
memos, Hopkins has reiterated its 
decision to forbid students from post- 
ing the controversial memos on Uni- 
versity Web space. 

Sophomore Asheesh Laroia no- 
tified the University Nov. 25 that he 
was reposting the download, fol- 
lowing Diebold’s first legal an- 
nouncement Nov. 24 to District 
Court in San Jose, Ca. 

The University Legal Counsel in- 
formed Student Technology Ser- 
vices Monday that the University is 
still not convinced of the legality of 
posting the download. Laroia’s Web 
access was revoked on Monday. 

Provost Steven Knapp reiterated 
the Counsel’s decision to forbid the 
posting. 

“We certainly do encourage, our 
students to participate in debates on 
whatever intellectual and political 
topics engage their interest,” he said. 

However, he said that because 
the court has not confirmed the fair 
use of the information, Hopkins still 
regards it as copyright protected 
and will not allow its resources “... 
to be used in a manner that, accord- 
ing to the best legal advice available 
to us, would violate the law.” 

Counselinformed Laroia that they 
would only permit him to repost the 
material if he were to procure and 
postaletter from Diebold specifically 
permitting Hopkins to post the the 
internal company correspondences, 
which reveal that Diebold was aware 
of insecurities in its electronic voting 
machines. 

“These are voting machines. This 
is our democracy. Thisis important,” 
Laroia said, “People shouldbe able to 
read these documents.” Laroia first 
posted the downloads in early No- 
vember and had his Web access re- 
voked Nov. 5. 

He said he wants to use his Univer- 





Shinamed Rhodes Scholar _ 


sity Web space rather than his external 


personal site because it shows thathe is | 


posting theinformation foreducational 
purposes and not for profit. 
“Universities should encour- 
age their students in discussions 
about the workings of our democ- 


racy,” said Wendy Seltzer, staff | 


attorney for the Electronic Fron- 
tier Foundation, a national cyber 


law organization which is closely | 


following the legal developments 
and supports the campaign on 
college campuses. : 

Although Diebold had previ- 
ously filed letters of copyright in- 
fringement to students at 
Swarthmore and Harvard, among 
other schools, Hopkins never re- 
ceived a cease and desist letter for 
Laroia’s posting. 

Diebold reiterated Monday to U.S. 
District Judge Jeremy Fogel and attor- 
neys from the Electronic Frontier Foun- 
dation thatitwould dropalllegal action 


of copyright infringement, retract all | 


outstanding takedown letters, and re- 
frain from any suits in the future. 

The court documents are avail- 
able at http://www.eff.org/Legal/ 
ISP_liability/OPG_v_Diebold/ 
20031201_order.pdf. 

The first announcement was 
made Nov. 24 in San Jose, where the 
company was suing a California 
Internet service provider.The 
downloads have been circulated by 
civil liberties activists since March 
in an Internet campaign that seeks 
to spread awareness of the insecuri- 
ties. 

Both Maryland and Ohio, among 
other states, have already purchased 
the machines for the upcoming pri- 
mary elections. 

The insecurities have been high- 
lighted in national news and in the 
presidential campaign of U.S. con- 
gressional representative Dennis 
Kucinich, who is seeking the Demo- 
cratic Party’s nomination. Much 
more attention is being paid to the 
integrity of voting systems since the 
Florida election debacle in 2000. 





SMIR talk exposes modern slavery 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
AND MARIA ANDRAWIS 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Student Movement for In- 


| ternational Relief (SMIR) hosted a 


panel of abolitionists Wednesday 
night,in the second speech of as 
many weeks addressing issues fac- 
ing Africa. Two weeks after 
thebroadcast of Nelson Mandela, 
the panel discussed the persistence 
of slavery in the world. 

Malouma Messoud, born and 
raised in a family of slaves, spoke 
alongside Abdel Nasser Ould Yessa, 
a former slave owner. Together they 
started the organization, S.O.S. 
Slaves, an abolitionist group in 
Mauritania. Also on the panel were 
moderator Jessie Sage, Director of 
the Freedom Action Network, and 
Moctar Cheine, the S.O.S. Slaves 
representative in North America 
and a former slave-owner himself. 
Together the speakers conveyed the 
situation of slavery in Mauritania 
and told of their own experiences as 
well. 

Sage explained that slavery be- 
gan in Mauritania around 1000 
A.D., when the Arab and Berber 
tribes sought to Islamize the Afri- 
cans. When the Africans resisted, 
they were enslaved. A system exists 
now by which Arab Muslims — the 
bidanes — own black Muslim 
slaves, the haratines. 

‘He added, “The situation is even 
more complex because the 
Mauritanian government has 
banned slavery, but allowed it to 
exist. They don’t want to change 
the way of life they've maintained 
for over a millennium.” 


“T decided I would not go backto 


a life of slavery. I was going to be 
free,” Messoud told a small group 


| of about 30 people. “I’m free now 





and IJ need to free others.” . 

She continued, “I was made to 
do all the housework that slave girls 
do. I could not refuse anything be- 
cause I was told by my family that I 
was born to serve my master.” The 
difficulty of escaping from slavery 
was heightened for Messoud be- 
cause her master was a prominent 
religious leader in the area, and it 


Two Hopkins students also selected as Marshall recipients 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
-rity, respect for others, potential for 
leadership and physical vigor. 

Shi points to his father as his big- 
gest influence. 

“J think my dad had a strong posi- 
tive influence on me. He always 
pushed me to achieve,” he said. 

Hopkins announcementofthe two 
Marshall Scholarship winners as well, 
were notified last week. Hopkins was 
privileged this year in receiving three 
scholarship awards, more than has 
ever been awarded to the University 
in one year. eS 

“It’s a thrill for me and for 
Hopkins,” Dean Bader commented 
Tuesday, in regards to the three stu- 
dents named to prestigious scholar- 
ships. 

- “Ittakesalot ofhard work, prepa- 
ration and coaching, but it can be 
done,” Bader continued. 

The Marshall scholarship fi- 
nances young Americans to study 
for a degree abroad in the United 
Kingdom. ‘3 

It is for the purpose of gaining an 
understanding and appreciation of 
British values and the British way of 
life. 














_ NATHAN BATES/NEWS-LETTER 


Up to 40 scholars are selected Shisaid his father had the greatest influence on his drive to succeed. 


each year, and the scholarship is held 
for two years. The winners repre- 
sent collectively three schools of 
study here at Hopkins. 


Daniel Davis is a senior working _ 


towards a double degree both at 
Homewood and as a composer at 
Peabody. ' 
Fellow senior Sondra Hellstrom 
is a double major of physics and 
electrical engineering, thus repre- 
senting the school of Arts & Sci- 
ences, as well as the Whiting School 
f Engineering. 
o shrwillattend Oxford's Weatherall 
“Institute of Molecular Medicine, and 
will research controlling the forma- 
tion of new blood vessels in tumors as 
a way of stopping the spread of can- 


ES ean Bader made a specific note 


cluded Steven David, Mark Blyth, 
Joel Grossman and Milton 
Cummings of the Political Science 
Department, David Bell of the His- 
tory Department, Mark Van Doren 
of the Biology Department, Adam 
Falk of the Physics Department, Fe- 
licity Northcott of the Anthropol- 
ogy Department and Paula Berger 
of the Dean’s Office. . 

The students were subject to a 
rigorous questioning period, de- 
signed to strengthen abilities and 
prevent intimidation from a hostile 


panel. 

This panel, as well as Bader’s ad- 
vising, helped the students in re- 
ceiving their awards. Another se- 
nior went through the panel and 
was named to the Mitchell Scholar- 
ship, though his name will be re- 
leased in several weeks. 

“Thope this inspires this year’s jun- 
iors and the rest of the student body 
that these prizes are not only reach- 
able but winnable,” Dean Bader said 
when commenting on the winners of 
the scholarship. 
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A former slave from Mauritania, Malouma Messoud discussed her upbringing and her struggle for freedom. . 


was told to her for generations that 
her proper place was as a slave. 

Yessa said in a past interview 
with SOS, “We didn’t learn this his- 
tory in school; we simply grew up 
within this social hierarchy and 
lived it. Slaves believe that if they 
do not obey their masters, they will 
not go to paradise. They are raised 
ina social and religious system that 
everyday reinforces this idea. In 
society, a slave needs a master to 
protect him or her: to bring them to 
the hospital, to bring kids to school, 
to represent them in court. Slaves 
cannot revolt because they would 
lose everything.” 

Yessa continued, “You get to a 
point in your life where you cannot 
live without slaves.” Yessa received 
his first slave at the age of seven and 
assumed that slavery existed in the 
rest of the world. It was not until he 
entered the French library where 
his viewpoint started to change. 

“I started reading cartoon books. 
I thought it was very strange that 
there were no slaves in the books. 
Then I came upon the French 
Revolution’s ‘Declaration of the 
Rights of Man,’ where the first line 
says, ‘All men are born free and 
equal.’ ... It was like a punch in the 
stomach.” 

Following the presentation, the 
floor was opened up to questions, 
where discussions arose over the 
issues of apartheid, racism and Is- 
lam in relation to slavery, in which 
some speakers disagreed even 
amongst themselves. Yet all the 
speakers emphasized the need for 
student involvement in the aware- 
ness of slavery. 

“Slave masters depend on your 
silence,” Sage said. “[The abolition- 
ists and slaves] deserve the Ameri- 
can public’s support.” 

“Most people in America think 






Committee on F 





slavery doesn’t exist anymore, that 
itendedin 1865 after the Civil War,” 
said Robbie Whelan, SMIR mem- 
ber and coordinator of the event. 
“There is hardly any government 
regulation in much of Africa, and 
people should know that.” 

The event was organized in con- 
junction with the American Anti- 
Slavery Group (AASG), which seeks 
to abolish slavery worldwide. The 
group specifically targets countries 
where slavery is an established in- 


| decided | would not 
go back to a life of 
Slavery. | was going to 


be free. 
— MALOUMA MESSOUD 





stitution, but also addresses domes- 
tic infractions in certain regions of 
the U.S. as well. 

In addition to their grassroots 
efforts, the AASG works in coop- 
eration with SOS Slavery, which spe- 
cifically addresses Mauritanian sla- 
very. Yessa is the Foreign Secretary 
of SOS, and works out of exile in 
Paris because the Mauritanian gov- 
ernment has outlawed the existence 
of the group. 

Following SOS’s high-profile re- 
lease of its annual report on inter- 
national slavery, Yessa and several 
members of SOS and the AASG 
embarked on a rigorous U.S. tour 
to promote awareness about the is- 
sue. They specifically targeted a 
group of sites with notably high lev- 
els of interest — a group which SOS 
and the AASG felt Hopkins belongs 


STUDENT COUNCIL SENATORIAL CANDIDATES | 


Class of 2004 





“people think, which is part of 


inance— Dan Hert, Hadi Husain 


to. 

Sage, who also serves as the As- ~ 
sociate Director of the AASG, said ”. 
of the tour, “It’s particularly im- * 
portant because this is a widely un- 
told story, and here you have really 
courageous activists who have been ~ 
suppressed by their government 
and haven’t even really been heard ' 
enough by the human rights com- ‘ 
munity.” 

Sage added, “I believe that 
American college students have 
enormous power to help people in ‘ 
the worst of circumstances, and I ' 
don’t think they realize that they ' 
have that power. Ifwe can rallysup- - 
port from this constituency, we can 
make great changes.” : 

Whelan said, “Mr. Sage isa great * 
guy because he began working with ‘ 
the AASG as soon as he left college ° 
in 1998. He proves that college stu- 
dents are more powerful than many 


SMIR’s mission.” 

SMIR President Saul Garlick, 
himself of South African birth, 
founded the group two years ago 
while still in high school. Since that 
time, SMIR has expanded to several 
other college campuses, and now 
has branches across the country. 

Aside from extensive fundraising 
for the improvement of educational 
facilities and the construction of the 
Mashlati School in Africa, SMIR 
also organizes an annual trip to 
South Africa for Hopkins students. 

“The existence of groups like 
SMIR is crucial on two levels. On 
one hand, it’s clear that spreading 
awareness about problems in Af- 
rica is very important. But its also 
necessary to show people how em- 
powering it can be to affect change 
like this and see the immediate re- 
sults of your efforts,” commented 
Garlick. 
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BY PATRICK GEDEON 
THE JOHNS Hopxins News-LetTTER 


Maryland House of Delegates rep- 
resentative Michael Busch addressed a 
crowd of roughly 20 people this Tues- 
day, givinga speech detailing the Demo- 
cratic Party’ sapproachandcurrentsitu- 
ation in regards to educational funding 
in the State of Maryland. 

Busch informed students of his 
party’s view on a variety of different 
topics that are currently being dis- 
cussed in congress, many of which 
that will have a profound effect on all 
students in the state of Maryland. 

According to Busch, Maryland’s 
private universities get more funding 
than schools in any other state in the 
nation. Johns Hopkinsalone receives 
$400 million a year from the National 
Institute of Health. Also, Johns 
Hopkins’ Applied Physics Laboratory 
in Howard County receives about $6 
million in annual funding. Various 
other organizations provide funding 
in addition to that given by the fed- 
eral government. 

Recently, Maryland’s governor 
Robert L. Ehrlich announced a $20 
million cut in funding to Maryland’s 
community colleges and private uni- 
versities in an effort to deal with the 
states deficit. Johns Hopkins has been 
forced to cutvarious programs in order 
to deal with the cut in funding. Busch 
said he does not foresee the cut in fund- 
ing affecting tuition rates at Johns 

Hopkins. One student remarked that 
governor Ehrlich himself would not 
have been able to attended Gilman as 
well as Princeton University had it not 
been for the same government funding 
he has just cut. 

In addition to a cut in private fund- 
ing, changes in tuition at Maryland’s 
public schools are currently being dis- 
cussed in the House of Delegates. Busch 
has proposed lowering the cost of pub- 
lic universities. Opposing viewpoints 
havealso suggested nearly doubling the 
tuition of Maryland’s public universi- 
ties. According to Busch, 50 percent of 
Maryland’s high school valedictorians 
attend public schools such as the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Busch believes itis 
important for public education to be 
both affordable and accessible to all 
residents. 

Busch explained that the Mary- 
land constitution requires that the 
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Michael Busch discussed Maryland educational funding at a speech on Tuesday in Levering Hall. 


state provides adequate education 
for everybody, a requirement that 
cities such as Baltimore are now 
claiming has not been met. The city 


SE 
He pointed out.the 
value of activism and 
the value of being a 


democrat. 


—COLLEGE DEMOCRATS 
VP OF PUBLICITY 
SAUL GARLICK 





of Baltimore has taken the state to 
court, claiming that the city’s pub- 
lic schooling system is not receiv- 
ing the necessary funding to ensure 
adequate education for everybody. 
Busch said the city believes the state 
is in direct violation of the constitu- 
tion. 

A decision in this case will be post- 


poned until legislation regarding gov- 
ernor Ehrlich’s budget cut has been 
passed. 

Representative Busch urged col- 
lege students to become involved in 
politics, as many of the hot issues 
being discussed in congress willhave | 
a direct impact on students. 

About 50 percent of the popula- 


tion is registered to vote; only about | 
| the day before the Senatorial peti- 


50 percent of the registered voters 
actually vote. 
Busch said that therefore, one 


. fourth of our population is respon- 


sible for all decisions made in con- 
gress. Busch said he believes the 
Democratic party appeals to the 
“common man.” and urged students 
to takean active partinlearningabout 
and supporting his viewpoints. 

“He pointed out the value of ac- 
tivism and the value of being a 
democrat, which is particularly in- 
spirational,” said College Demo- 
crats Vice President of Publicity 
Saul Garlick. 

He continued, 
that the speaker of 


“Tt is good to know 
fthe house thinks our 


generation is socially aware and con- 
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cerned and he was optimistic of politi- 


cal activities like this.” 
— Staff Writer Ron Demeter con- 
tributed to this article. 
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Renowned Former 
Hopkins Professor 
Hugh Kenner Dies 


Dr. Hugh Kenner, arenownedliter- 
ary critic, author and former professor 
inthe English departmentat The Johns 
Hopkins University passed away last 
week at the age of 80. 

Kenner was a distinguished figure 
in the literary world whose death drew 
condolences from numerous authors, 
scholars and publications. Anarticle in 


| Slate magazine said that his death 


“marked the end of an era,” while The 
New York Times obituary called Kenner 
“among the finest writers of critical 
prose in America.” 

A prolific author, Kenner penned 


| numerous volumes of literary: criti- 
| cism, analyzing works like Ulyssesand 


authors such as T.S. Elliot and Ezra 
Pound. Kenner was never simply a 
removed critic, however — The Bal- 
timore Sun quotes a professor at 


| Hopkins who says that Kenner was 


actually personally acquainted witha 
number of prominent literary and 
cultural figures including Samuel 
Beckett, Ezra Pound and Charlie 
Chaplin. 

Kenneralso wrote onanassortment 
of other topics that inspired his formi- 
dable intellect. His 1976 volume Geo- 
desic Math and How To Use It remains 


in print today. 


Inaddition tohisworkasan author, ; 


Kenner spent almost twenty years at 
Hopkins teaching in the English de- 
partment, starting in 1973 and retiring 
in 1991. Afterleaving Hopkins, Kenner 


went on to teach at the University of * 
Georgia until 1999, when he retired + 


from the academic world. 


— By Jed Borod 


Bush campaign 
comes to Baltimore 


According to The Baltimore Sun, 


President Bush will finish his week of + 
fundraising this Friday at the Hyatt « 


Regency in the Inner Harbor. 
The event is one of four stops Bush 


has made this week on his aggressive * 


reelection campaign, despite the lack of 
a primary opponent. 
Bush is expected to deliver a simi- 


lar presentation to the one he has 


given throughout his campaign, 
stressing the importance of his policy 
in Iraq, as wellas maintaining that tax 


cuts have revitalized the formerly fal- : 


tering economy. 
The event will begin at noon, and 
afterward Bush will make a short 


stop in Halethorpe in Baltimore ” 


County for further remarks on the 
economy. 
— By Brendan Schreiber 





Transition elections controversial 
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tions were due. 

“This is one of those things where 
I really wish the BoE had done a 
better job. I found out on Monday, 
I just visited on random chance the 
BoE Web site,” said Ede, “I have 
had contact with one person that 
actually didn’t run because of the 
short amount of time. Because he 


| just didn’t have time to go and get 


the votes.” 


StuCo members and those 


| present at the sparsely attended 










meeting before Thanksgiving hada 
six-day advantage with these elec- 
tions. 

“Tf someone was not involved in 
Student Council or if they didn’t 
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know anyone involved in Student 
Council then they probably would 
have had no idea about any of the 
deadlines for this election,” said 
former junior class representative 
Vidya Mahadevan. 

“The fact that none of the mate- 
rial was online until the day before 
deadline is absolutely ridiculous,” 
she said. 

The day the petitions were due, 
an e-mail was sent out from the BoE 
notifying the student body of the 
special elections and informing 


them that 50 signatures were due by ° 


10 p.m. that evening. 

According to the BoE, the e-mail 
was submitted the day before but 
could not be sent because it was 
pending a resolution of a related 
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matter. 

The BoE chose not to notify the 
student population until Monday 
morning over concerns that a pre- 
Thanksgiving e-mail would be eas- 
ily forgotten. 

Students who were unaware of 
the procedures before receiving the 
e-mail had only a few hours to ful- 
fill the requirements needed to bea 
candidate. 

“It does seem like the process 
has been incredibly fast,” said Dean 
of Student Life Susan K. Boswell, 
whose office provides a budget of 
over $400,000 annually to Student 


Council and its affiliates. 

— Staff Writers Teresa Matejovsky 
and Raphael Schweber-Koren con- 
tributed to this article. 
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nuclear arms without foreign sup- 
port from Russia and North Korea. 

Sneh urged the American gov- 
ernment to pressure Russia to stop 
supporting Iranian nuclear devel- 
opment and slow the development 
process in Iran. 

“Two nuclear bombs may turn 
Israel into a third world country,” 
Sneh said. “It will destroy all of 
Israel’s accomplishments ... We 
cannot accept thata hostile country 
with crazy ideology has weapons of 
mass destruction.” 

Later, during the question-and- 
answer session that was moderated 
by Dr. Steven David, a professor of 
political science and director of the 
International Relations program at 
Hopkins, Sneh was pessimistic that 
Israel could develop a system of 

-nuclear deterrence dealing with 


eatans 


“You can’t deter a suicide 
bomber,” Sneh said, before com- 
menting that the deterrence that 
worked between the U.S. and the 
USSR during the Cold War would 


not translate into a working system 
with an Iranian government that 
could be irrational. 

“There is a profound difference 
between Iran and Israel,” Sneh 
added in a later response. “Israel 
never questioned the legitimacy of 
the Iranian state to exist.” 

Sneh promoted an increase in 
Israel’s military defense capabili- 
ties by citing lessons of alertness 
and self-reliance from recent his- 
tory. 

“We cannot ignore it when a re- 
gime that is overwhelmed by anti- 
Jewish hatred has military power,” 
Sneh said. “This is the lesson of the 
Holocaust.” 

Devoting other extensive por- 
tions of his lecture to the threats of 
terrorism in Israel, Sneh blamed the 
Iranian regime’s support of anti- 
Israel terrorist groups on the domi- 
nation of an anti-Jewish theocracy 
within the country. 

“Tran’s strategy is to export Is- 
lamic militarism ... and impose Is- 
lamic religious regimes in other 
countries,” Sneh said. 
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Israeli Knesset member and former cabinet member Ephraim Sneh addressed students in Hodson Hall. 


According to Sneh, the Iranian 
state gives direct payments and in- 
direct monetary incentives to Is- 
lamic terrorist groups like Hamas, 
Hezbollah (Party of God), the Pal- 


estinian Islamic Jihad, and the | 


Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine. 

“(The Iranian regime] knows 
that by terror, the Israeli society 
would be eroded by the perpetual 
drip of casualties,” Sneh said. “The 
society would collapse.” 

Turning to Palestinian terrorism, 
Sneh stated that Palestinian attacks 
on Israeli civilians reflected an in- 
ternal struggle for control within 
the Palestinian political structure 
rather than an external fight for sov- 
ereignty and freedom from Israeli 
rule. : 

“What they want is to gain the 
sympathy and support of the 
people,” he explained. 

Sneh also expanded upon the in- 
volvement of Arab states with ter- 
rorist groups, stating that Hamas 
(Islamic Resistance Movement) re- 


ceived 40 percentsponsorship from | 


Ede confident under controversy 
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only makes sense that we move to- 
wards the form of the U.S. constitu- 
tion,” he said. 

Referendum in hand, Ede saidhe 
began asking class members and fel- 
low freshmen about the reform. 
“Some people felt the Parliament 
system needed to be in place to run 
governmentasa business,” although 
he said he was able to amass sup- 
port. Eventually campaigning at 
Terrace Court and Wolman for sig- 
natures, Ede said he also encoun- 
tered a number of disillusioned 
undergrads. “A lot of people had 
had one negative experience or an- 
other and felt that it was time to 
change.” 

As for those who may have ques- 
tioned Ede’s age or experience, he 
responded by saying that anti-fresh- 
man sentimenthad helped him gather 
support from his classmates. “A lot of 


freshmen were upset that they were 
told they couldn’t have an opinion 
until they had been here for three 
years.” 

Yet with a narrow passing of the 
referendum Tuesday night, Ede said 
he was surprised. “I wasn’t expect- 
ing 700 people to know about it.” 
Winning on a five percent margin, 
Ede said he was disappointed in the 
narrow victory. As to whether or 
not there was enough information 
and time before the vote Ede said, 
“To vote on it, yes, to get a nice 
turnout, no.” 

And with reelections scheduled 
for early next week, Ede said he has 
reconsidered his decision to not 
seek election for the new govern- 
ment. Initially, Ede said “I didn’t 
want to push myself into StuCo.” 
But with his signatures of support 
turned in last night by 10:00 p.m., 

.Ede is now headed for the ballot. “I 


talked to some people and they ba- 
sically felt that it was my duty to 
help them [StuCo] out,” he said. 

Allen is among the skeptics of 
the transition that the elections will 
bring this spring. “The system that 
he came upon doesn’t work,” she 
said. While Ede recognized his crit- 
ics, he said that any transition diffi- 
culties do not signal a shortcoming 
in the plan. “At no time should it be 
an excuse to make this fail,” Ede 
said. He continued, “A lot of the 
issues I’ve dealt with are because of 
a misunderstanding of what the 
constitution is there to do.” 

With his new constitution in 
place, Ede said he has “optimism” 
for the upcoming semester, and was 
not overly worried about critics of 
the new change. “People are finally 
going to realize that this is a better 
move and that it will make their 
lives a lot easier,” he said. 





Iran and 60 percent sponsorship 
from Saudi Arabia, while the Islamic | 
Jihad received 100 percent spon- 
sorship from the Iranian regime. 
According to Sneh, the Iranian- 


succeeded in infiltrating the Fatah, 
the military arm of the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization (PLO). 
Sneh continued by saying that 
this was evidenced seven months 
ago, when a member of Hezbollah 


was suspected of working with Fatah | 


to send a suicide bomber to an Is- 
raeli shopping mall, effectively dis- 
rupting the Israeli-Palestinian 
ceasefire. 


“We have to drive the Palestin- | s 
| are running for re-election. 


ian government to [fight terror],” 


Sneh said. “We have to develop a | 


joint strategy, because Hamas is a 
joint threat to Israel and to the secu- 
lar Palestinian leadership.” 

Terrorism, Sneh warned, is “part 
of a global offensive” that is “not a 
private problem of. the Jewish 
people.” 


During a brief interview with the | 
| said ;Freshman Class President, Jae 


News-Letter, Sneh reasserted that 
the United States should be more 
involved. “It must have a new 
mechanism of monitoring 
ceasefire,” Sneh said. 

Before his lecture began, Sneh’s 


appearance met with some protest. | 
In an independent stance that | 


wasn’t affiliated with any campus 


organization, freshman Steven | 


Sandford held up posters in the 
stairwell leading to Hodson Audi- 
torium, including messages suchas, 
“Tsrael Dead: 860. Palestinian dead: 
2,477” and “Zionism: Always room 
for more settlers.” 

“T think it would be a travesty if 
an event like this happened and no 
one expressed the violations of hu- 
man rights that Israel has commit- 
ted against Palestinians since its for- 
mation,” Sandford said. “[Israel] 
has got to stop retreating on their 
promises.” 

Junior Yonina Alexander, presi- 
dent of CHAI, defended Sneh’s in- 
vitation to the campus. 

“Our intention was for people to 
get information from the source, to 
get the facts ... [Sneh] has the po- 
tential to find proper solutions. He 
wants to understand the other side.” 


StuCo members react to changes 
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But StuCo members as wellas leaders 


| of the SAC criticized the plan, claim- 


ing that the constitution’s acceptance 
threatens to paralyze StuCo during 
what promises to bea lengthy transi- 
tion period. 

StuCo President Charles Reyner 
said he wished Ede had talked to 
someone at StuCo before proposing 
the plan. “There were glaring holes 
we would have fixed,” Reyner said. 

In an e-mail he sent to cultural 
group leaders, SAC Cultural Liason 
Jon Groce wrote: “In my opinion, 
this is a disgrace that a constitution 
passed that essentially rendered stu- 
dent activities financing useless be- 
cause of loopholes and lack of by- 
laws.” 

“It shocks me that Jered Ede didn’t 
think about the consequences of his 
constitution,” he wrote. 

Wardlow said that the passing of 
the constitution was “not good in 
‘short run for campus.” 

Wardlow went on to say that ifthe 
organization process goes “longer 
than expected, student groups will be 
hampered.” 

This is a threat because of the po- 
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Committee on Authorization, for the 
Comimittee on Leadership Appoint- 
ments, for the Committee on Legisla- 
tion and for the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Students interested in running 
wereinstructed to present their Can- 
didate Agreements and the required 
fifty signatures to the Board of Elec- 
tions by 10 p.m. Tuesday night. All 
nine of the dismissed representatives 


The stated intention of the revised 
constitution, which was proposed by 
freshman Jared Ede, is to further de- 


| mocratize StuCoand more efficiently 


distribute power and responsibility 
among the members. 

“The new division of StuCo is the 
Student Assembly, which resembles 
the Representative Town Meeting,” 


Jin. “Nowthe sixteen senators — who 


| can more directly represent the stu- 


dents — make many more of the de- 


| cisions. We’ve been relegated to the 


diplomatic aspects of the process.” 

Many StuCo members feel that the 
constitution is too idealistic and not 
as functional as needed. The sudden 
deposition of such a significant por- 
tion of officials has thrown the inner 
workings of the Student Council into 
a tailspin, diverting all the attention 
of the standing members to the ap- 
proaching elections. 

Gavin Maguire, one of the sopho- 
more representatives displaced, said, 
“Having this increased democratiza- 
tion of StuCo is only going to lead to 
stagnation. It ends all the progress 


| that has been made thus far this year, 


and it forces students to run for posi- 
tions that entail responsibilities they 
aren't likely to have the opportunity 
to understand ahead of time.” 
Senior Senator, Lindsay Allan, 
agrees, “We're essentially starting all 
overagain. Weare coming intoabusy 


| timejand we lost a lot of people who 


| 


have the experience we need to be 
able ‘to keep things running as they 
should be.” 


tentipl length of the transition. Before 
theytan conductany business, StuCo 
must wait at least until the results of 
Monday and Tuesday’s elections are 
announced. 

“Student Council is dead in the 
water until we get that all done,” said 
Groden-Thomas, referring to the pro- 
cess of electing senators. 

Then, StuCo will begin to orga- 
nize‘itself under the new constitu- 
tion: The first order of business will 
psy be to establish a new set of by- 
laws'to go along with the constitu- 
tion) Reyner said that StuCo mem- 
bersihave agreed to write the new 
bylaws during intersession. 

“Student Council is looking for- 
ward to getting a strong set of bylaws 
before Feb. 28,” Reyner explained. 

Until then, there are wide-ranging 
implications for a number of groups. 
Until bylaws are written, there are no 
ruleq defining groups suchas the MSE 
Symposium, Hopkins Organization 
for Programming, or the Student Ac- 
tivities Commission. 

MSE Symposium was scheduled 
to be interviewing candidates for the 
job of Co-Chair, but since COLA is 
not established under the new consti- 
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| Eléctions will create fourth class senator 
supported Hezbollah faction has | i 


She continued, “It’s really hard to 
find anything positive in having to go 
through the election process again. 
The people on the council were 
elected for a reason, they followed all 
the rules and got elected i in the ways 
they were supposed to.” 

While it certainly would be ben- 
eficial for former representatives to 
be re-elected — in terms of expedit- 
ing a recovery of the authority and 
functionality of StuCo — atleast four 
new members will join the council on 
Tuesday morning. 

Further stagnation could result if 
the displaced representatives are not 
re-elected. “Everyone had just gotten 
used to the way things work and we 
allknewhow much workother people 
were capable of doing. Now with the 
possibility that some of us won’t get 
re-elected, it could cause some major 
problems and slow things down se- 
verely,” said junior representative 
Russell Hayden. 

The Board of Elections determined 
that holding the elections before the 
end of the fall semester was neces- 
sary, but with only a week left before 
exams, they were pushed back even 
farther prevent interference with ex- 
ams. 

Matt Boulabasis, co-chair of the 
Board of Elections, said that it would 
be unacceptable for the election to be 
held during exams. He also explained 
that Jeffrey Groden-Thomas, Direc- 
tor of Student Involvement, requested 
that the elections be held as early as 
possible. 

Until the elections have passed the 
Student Council can do very little 
more than prepare for the changes 
that will come with the reconstruc- 
tion of the group’s bylaws. Once the 
positions have been filled, StuCo can 
then return to the duties it has been 
selected to perform. Freshman Sec- 
retary/Treasurer Beverly Lee said, “I 
feel bad for the reps because they’re 
not onlyjust aboutto start exams, but 
the little things they were trying to get 
done are out of their hands. As for us, 
our hands are tied.” 
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tution, that process has now been de- 
layed. 

Groden- Thomas has decided to 
run the interviews with the three 
elected COLA representatives each 
voting. They will recommend a can- 
didate and then wait for bylaws to 
be written so that a group that as- 
sumes COLA responsibilities can 
vote on the candidate. The process 
could delay the selection of co- 
chairs until after intersession, al- 
though current MSE Symposium 
co-chair Payal Patel said that she 
was optimistic that the new co-chair 
could be named sooner. 

Spring Fair Co-Chair Janet 
Chang said that there was concern 
that the constitution passing would 
cause major problems, but so far 
hat hasn’t been the case. She said 
that they can still function and that 
the results had so far been fairly 
minimal. 

“We were cautioned if this passed 
we would stop existing, but that is not 
possible,” Chang said. 


—Staff Writers Raphael Schweber- 
Koren and Ron Demeter contributed 
to this article. 
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AROUND THE WORLD | 
Bush fundraises & 


across the nation 


BY DEB RIECHMANN 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


PITTSBURGH (AP) — President 
Bush was here solely to raise campaign 
cash, but a presidential decision on 
whether to keep or scrap protective 
steel tariffs overshadowed the event 
Tuesday in America’s “Steel City.” 

Bush steered clear of the politi- 
cally sensitive subject in his remarks 
atthe $850,000 fund-raiser. However, 
the pro-tariff stance of one of the 
moneymaker’s hosts the chairman 
of the nation’s largest steel company 
didn’t go unnoticed. 

Thomas J. Usher; chairman and 
chief executive officer of U.S. Steel 
Corp., has said thatremoving the tar- 
iffs under threat of a trade war with 
Europe and other nations amounts 
to “blackmail” and further weakens 
America’s manufacturing base. 

Silenton the tariffissue, Bush cham- 
pionedrecent positive economicnews, 
including Monday’s report that a pur- 
chasing managers’ index soared to its 
highest level in 20 years. 

“The American economyis strong 
and it is getting stronger,” Bush said, 
adding that his tax cuts have 
prompted growth. “Productivity is 
high. Business investment is rising. 
Housing construction is strong. The 
economic stimulus package that we 
passed out of the United States Con- 
gress is working.” He got a hearty 
applause for his tough words in re- 
sponse to rising insurgency in Iraq. 

“America will never be intimi- 
dated by a bunch of thugs and assas- 
sins,” Bush said. 

Outside, between 250 and 300 
steelworkers and anti-war and civil 
rights activists bundled themselves 
against snow flurries and brisk winds 
to demonstrate near the entrance to 
the hotel where the fund-raiser was 
held. The pending tariff decision was 
on the mind of Joe Ballas, a steel- 
worker for 27 years who works for 
U.S. Steel outside Pittsburgh. 

“We want him to know that his de- 
cision is going to affect a lot of people,” 

Ballas said. “He (Bush) promised we 
had three years and now it seems like 
he is wavering. We want him to know 
thereare no electoral votes in Europe.” 

White House advisers are urging 
Bush to abandon the steep tariffs he 
imposed last year on imported steel 
to give the troubled U.S. steel indus- 





Student penalized for 
saying ‘gay’in school 


LAFAYETTE, La. (AP) — A7-year- 
old boy was scolded and forced to write 
“Twill never use theword ‘gay inschool 
again” after he told a classmate about 
his lesbian mother, the American Civil 
Liberties Union alleged Monday. 

Second-grader Marcus McLaurin 
was waiting for recess Nov. 11 at Ernest 
GaulletElementary Schoolwhenaclass- 
mate asked about Marcus’ mother and 
father, the ACLU said in a complaint. 

Marcus responded he had two 
mothers because his mother is gay. 
When the other child asked for ex- 
planation, Marcus told him: “Gay is 
when a girl likes another girl,” ac- 
cording to the complaint. 

A teacher who heard the remark 
scolded Marcus, telling him “gay” was 
a “bad word” and sending him to the 
principal’s office. The following week, 
Marcus had to come to school early 
and repeatedly write: “I will never use 
the word ‘gay’ in school again.” 

Aphone message left for Lafayette 
Parish schools superintendent James 
Easton was not immediately returned. 
—By the Associated Press 


Terrorism bumper 
sticker delays plane 


ATLANTA (AP) — A man who 
slapped a bumper sticker referring to 
terrorism fap gre on the side of a 
plane caused a four-hour delay for a 
flight filled with holiday travelers. 

The man pasted the sticker on the 
door as a practical joke while board- 
ingan Atlanta-to-San Francisco flight 
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try three years to consolidate and re- | 


gain a profitable footing. The steel 
industry argues that without Bush’s 
tariffs, low-priced foreign steel will 


again flood the American marketand | 


potentially lead to the elimination of 
thousands of steel jobs. 

Abolishing the tariffs, ruled illegal 
by the World Trade Organization, 
would create political fallout in some 


states key to Bush’s re-election. The | 


European Union, Japan, South Korea 
and China have vowed to fight the tar- 


iffs with ones of their own against U.S. | 


products made in states like Florida 
and others coveted by the Bush cam- 


paign. 


On Monday, Bush was in Michi- | 


gan where manufacturing compa- 


nies say the tariffs are making for- | 


eign steel too costly. If he removes 


the protective tariffs, he’ll make | 
them happy as well as other compa- | 


nies that use steel in Minnesota and 


Wisconsin. Bush lost all three of | 


those states in 2000. 


But removing the tariffs will likely | 


upset companies and employees in 


Pennsylvaniaand West Virginia, which | 


are also key to his re-election effort. 
Sen. Arlen Specter, a Pennsylva- 


nia Republican who caught a ride to | 


Pittsburgh on Air Force One, said 
he’s not convinced Bush plans to lift 
the steel tariffs. Specter said he was 


“not going to speculateonanydown- | 


sides” politically in Pennsylvania and 
other steel states if the tariffare lifted. 
He said the WTO was wrong that 


no injury to the steel industry had | 


been demonstrated, and that an In- 
ternational Trade Commission re- 
port showed that steel consumers 
had not been hurt by the tariffs. 
Moreover, he said the tariffs are 
benefiting the steel industry and 
need more time to work. 

“The success suggests we ought to 
stay the course on the three years,” he 
said. 

Beforemakinghis23rdvisitto Penn- 
sylvania, avote-richstatehelostin 2000, 
Bush signed a bill that maintains gov- 


ernment incentives that he said have | 


creatednewmomentum foradoptions. 

“In just five years, from 1998 to 
2002, the states placed more than 
230,000 children in adoptive homes, 
about the same number that had 
been adopted in the previous 10 
years,” Bush said in the Roosevelt 
Room. 


APNATIONALBRIEFS 


sticker other than to say that it was 
about terrorism and war. 
Hutcheson said the prankster was 
discovered by security screeners. He 
was not charged with a crime — nor 
was he identified by the airline — and 
was allowed to continue on to San 
Francisco. 
—By the Associated Press 


Segregation trial in 
Baltimore city begins 


BALTIMORE (AP) — A civil 
rights lawsuit filed by public housing 
tenants nearly nine years ago went to 
trial Monday, with their lawyers ar- 
guing that city and federal housing 
authorities deliberately segregated 
publichousing by race since the 1930s. 

Pointing to the concentration of 
what he called “black ghettos,” plain- 
tiffs’ attorney Christopher Brown said 
blacks “took the brunt of the bulldoz- 
ers’ advance in urban renewal.” 

“If anything, we have regressed 
rather than progressed,” the attorney 
said in his opening statement. 

City Solicitor Thurmon 
Zollicoffer, who is representing the 
city, acknowledged past racism, but 
insisted the city abandoned “sanc- 
tioned segregation” immediately af- 
ter the U.S. Supreme Court’s 1954 
Brown v. Board of Education deseg- 
regation decision. 

Housing advocates describe the 
trial in U.S. District Court as one of 
the most significant civil rights ac- 
tions in Baltimore’s history and one 
ofthe country’s most importanthous- 
ing cases in the past 20 years. 

At issue is whether the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City and the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development consigned the 
neediest residents to the most dis- 
tressed neighborhoods. 

Attorneys for the tenants contend 
Ba iy etolack bless 

ajorityo lic housing resi- 
dents to live in a ae segre- 
gated neighbor: og 

The plaintiffs’ first witness was john 
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Iraqis examine a car that was destroyed in a gun battle in Samarra, a town north of Baghdad. The U.S. said 54 Iraqis were killed in the skirmish. 


Iraq battle signals new guerrilla tactics 


BY SABAH JERGES 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


SAMARRA, Iraq (AP) — One of 
the bloodiest engagements since the 
fall of Saddam Hussein showed anew, 
deadlier side of the Iraqi insurgency: 
coordinated assaults by groups of 
guerrillas bent on battle rather thana 
hit and run attack, the U.S. military 
said Monday. 

“Here it seems they had the train- 
ing to stand and fight,” said Capt. 
Andy Deponai, whose tank was hit 
by a rocket-propelled grenade dur- 
ing the firefight Sunday in the north- 


| ern city of Samarra. 





Residents disputed U.S. assertions 
that dozens of Iraqi fighters died, say- 


| ing fewer than 10 Iraqis died and that 
-most were civilians. 


The well-coordinated ambushes 
signaled an escalation of guerrilla tac- 
tics, though the attack was unsuc- 
cessful. A dozen cars lay gutted and 
crumpled in the streets Monday, and 


a. powell, a Moritz College of Law pro- 
fessor who has had his name legally 
changed to all lower-case letters. He 
testified that cityand HUD officials re- 
peatedly bowed to pressure from white 
communities to keep public housing 
out of their neighborhoods. 

“Time and time again, blacks pro- 
tested siting public housing in slum 
communities, and in each case they 
were ignored,” said powell, who has 
written extensively about civil rights 
issues. 

The city and HUD argue that con- 
centrations of public housing resi- 
dents in poor, black neighborhoods 
are the result of demographics and 
broad policy decisions, not discrimi- 
nation. They say that because the 
majority of city residents are black, 
most available neighborhoods for 
public housing have black residents. 
— By Wiley Hall 


Disney board calls for 
Eisner’s resignation 


LOS ANGELES (AP) — A key ally 
joined Roy E. Disney in resigning from 
the Walt Disney Co. board Monday, 
becoming the second vocal opponent 
ofchairmanandchiefexecutive Michael 
Eisner to quit in two days. 

Stanley Goldissued along rebuke to 
Eisnerand the Walt Disney Co.’sboard 
Monday, seconding complaints made 
Sunday by Roy Disneyand further criti- 
cizing the board for being a rubber 
stamp to senior management. 

Gold also repeated Disney’s calls 
for Eisner to resign. 

“It is clear to me that this board is 
unwilling to tackle the difficult issues 
I believe this company continues to 
face — management failures and ac- 
countability for those failures, opera- 
tional deficiencies, imprudent capi- 
tal allocations, the cannibalization of 
certain company icons for short-term 
gain, the enormous loss of creative 
talent over the last years, the absence 
of succession planning and the lack 
of strategic focus,” Gold wrote. 
—By the Associated Press 





bullet holes pocked many buildings. 
A mosque and a kindergarten were 
also damaged. 

In Baghdad, Brig. Gen. Mark 
Kimmitt said that in one of the am- 
bushes, a dozen attackers dashed out 
of a mosque and opened fire on U.S. 
military vehicles. They also fired from 
alleyways and rooftops. 

“It was a large group of 
people,” Kimmitt said of the as- 
saults. “Are we looking at this one 
closely? Yes. Is this something 
larger than we’ve seen over the 
past couple of months? Yes. Are 
we concerned about it? We'll look 
at it and take appropriate mea- 
sures in future operations.” 

Insurgents struck elsewhere. 


West of Baghdad, gunmen am- — 
_ bushed a U.S. military convoy on 


Monday, killing one soldier, the 
U.S. military said. 

The attack with small arms fire 
occurred near Habbaniyah, 80 kilo- 
meters (50 miles) west of Baghdad, 
the military said. 

In Baghdad, a U.S. Army general 
said Iraqi insurgents in Baghdad ap- 
pear to have a central leadership 
that finances attacks and instructs 
eight to 12 rebel bands operating in 
the city when to attack and when to 
lie low. 

But Brig. Gen. Martin Dempsey 
said there was no evidence of a cen- 
tral command and control structure, 
and that instructions were not spe- 
cific. 

“The manner of attack is up to the 
individual bands aslongas the efforts 
disruptand discredit the U.S.-ledcoa- 
lition and any progress it has made,” 
he said at a lunch with reporters. 
Dempsey commands the Army’s Ist 
Armored Division, the unit that con- 


trols Baghdad and the surrounding 
region. 

He said he believed a recent lull in 
attacks in Baghdad stemmed from an 
order to refrain from action during 
coalition offensives against guerrilla 
targets. 

The iighting in Samarra, 95 kilo- 
meters (60 miles) north of the Iraqi 
capital, represented a greater level 
of coordina‘ion in the Iraqi insur- 
gency, th ugh U.S. forces said they 
had ait ipated the attacks and 


blunte n with superior fire- 
power 

Cap ‘onai said he was sur- 
prised scale of the attack on 
convo’ were carrying bundles 
of new urrency,and that 30-40 


“ow you’ve seen a progres- 
sion—!n ~ ./lyitwashitandrun, single 
RPG (rec. \-propelled grenade) shots 


on patro’. . nen they started doing vol- 
ley fire, miiitiple RPG ambushes, and 
then froro there this is the first well- 
coordinated one,” he said. . 

“It’s hard to tell on the basis of one 
attack exactly what tactics may or may 
not be changing,” Gen. Peter Pace, 
vice chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, said at a joint news confer- 
ence with U.S. Defense Secretary 
Donald H. Rumsfeld in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, 

“The fact is that in this particular 
case about 50 or so of the enemy did 
collect together for whatever reason 
they thought was appropriate,” Pace 


‘said. 


“They attacked and they were’ 
killed. So I think it'll be instructed to 
them for future analysis when they’re 
thinking about what they’re going to 


do next.” 

The U.S. military said in a state- 
ment that 54 Iraqis were killed, 
though Col. Frederick Rudesheim 
at the American base in Samarra 
noted that 46 died. Iraqi residents 
and hospital officials disputed those 
figures. 

Five American soldiers were in- 
juredin the engagement, the U.S. mili- 
tary said. Soldiers said there was sus- 
tained firing at both bank buildings 
for about 45 minutes, but that heavy 
firepower from U.S. tanks and Brad- 
ley fighting vehicles overwhelmed the 
attackers. 

U.S. commanders said that some 
of the insurgents were wearing dark 


_ clothing and scarves over their faces, 








the favored garb of Saddam’s _ 





" Fedayeen paramilitary force. 


Residents said Saddam loyalists 
attacked the Americans, but that 
when U.S. forces began firing at ran- 
dom, civilians got their guns and 
joined in the fight. Residents said they 
were bitter about recent U.S. raids in 
the night. 

“Why do they arrest people when 
they’re in their homes?” asked Athir 
Abdul Salam, a 19-year-old student. 
“They come at night to arrest people. 
So what do they expect those people to 
do?” 

Six destroyed vehicles sat in 
front of the hospital, where wit- 
nesses said U:S. tanks shelled 
people dropping. off the injured. 
A kindergarten was damaged. No 
children were hurt. 

Atleast 104 coalition troops died 
in Iraq in November, including 79 
American troops. In terms of coali- 
tion losses, it was the bloodiest 


month of the war that began March 
20. 





World AIDS day sets new strategy 


BY CHRIS TOMLINSON 
Tue ASSOCIATED PRESS 


NAIROBI, Kenya (AP) — Tens 
of thousands of activists and health 
workers rallied worldwide Monday 
to mark World AIDS Day, and offi- 
cials hailed new initiatives, new 
funding and a new pill to fight the 
disease that has infected 40 million 
people and kills more than 8,000 
every day. 

The World Health Organization 
and UNAIDS promised cheaper 
drugs, simpler treatment regimens 
and more money as part of a cam- 


paign launched in Nairobi to pro- 


vide 3 million HIV-infected people 
with the latest drugs available by 
the end of 2005 in a US$5.5 billion 
effort. Megs 

WHO also certified an innova- 
tive, generic drug for treating HIV 
that combines three essential anti- 
retroviral drugs into one pill to be 
taken twice a day. WHO and 
UNAIDS promised to promote in- 
ternational agreements to streamline 
treatment programs. ; 

“In two short decades, HIV/AIDS 
has become the premier disease of 
mass destruction,” said Dr. Jack 
Chow, the assistant director-general 
of WHO. “The death odometer is 
spinning at 8,000 lives a day and ac- 
celerating.” 

Medecins Sans Frontieres, an aid 


agency that has led efforts to simplify 
HIV treatment, welcomed the an- 
nouncement but said funding will be 
critical. 

“The treatment has to be free; if 
the treatment is not free, they will not 
meet their goals,” said Dr. Morten 
Rostrup, president of group’s inter- 
national council. 

Thousands of activists marched 
and rallied in Nairobi to show sup- 
port for people infected with HIV 
and to demand access to essential 
drugs. 

“It is depleting our stock of 
knowledge and reallocating family 
and national budgets,” President 
Mwai Kibaki said. “Indeed, this dis- 
ease could lead to the collapse of 
some economies in the next few gen- 
erations. We, therefore, owe it to 
humanity to fight this disease re- 
lentlessly.” 

In Zambia, U.S. Health and Hu- 
man Services Secretary Tommy Th- 
ompson appealed for redoubling ef- 
forts against HIV. Africa, the 
hardest-hit continent, cannot fight 
the pandemic alone, he said. 

“This war has caused more casual- 
ties than any other war,” Thompson 
said, “We need America, the Euro- 
pean Union and everybody. Nobody 
is going to be spared unless we all 
come together in the fight against this 
disease.” 

Former South African President 


- streets to teach p 


Nelson Mandela urged the world to 
fight the stigma associated with HIV, 
saying it was stopping people from 
being tested and treated. 

“That is a tragic mistake, because 
when you do that, you make the 
people thatare suffering feel like they 
are not human beings,” Mandela 
said in Cape Town, South Africa. 
“Many will die because of feeling 
less than human.” _ 

UNAIDS estimates 3 million 
people have died this year. WHO 
Says more than 5 million HIV pa- 
tients need anti-retroviral drugs, but. 
fewer than 400,000 have access to 
them, 

India announced plans to s 
US$44 million to AS free aes 
retroviral drugs to 100,000 AIDS pa- 
tients, a “significant scale-up” in the 
fight against the disease in a countr 
that has the world’s second- largest 
number of HIV-infected people. Un- 
til now, India has focused on preven- 


tion, but starting April 1, 2004, it will : 
ee free drugs at government hospi- 


In Beijing, health workers hit the 
entioninacoun- 
have promised to 


try whose leaders 

fight the disease 
baa 

asurvey by the Health Ministry, \ 

and UNAIDS, said 840,000 eee 

were HIV-positive and 80,000 had de- 

veloped AIDS. — ed ae ; 
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Elections poorly planned 


The Board of Elections (BoE) released the 
senatorial candidate list at 12:30 a.m. today for 
school-wide last minute election. By mandate of 
the recently-passed constitutional referendum, 
class representative positions are to be elimi- 
nated and replaced by class senators. 

A legislative branch comprised of four class 
senators will replace the former structure of three 
representatives from each class. Only the three 
current senior representatives were permitted 
to stay on Student Council (StuCo). They await 
the election of their fourth class “senator.” 

Of the 13 open positions, only seven of them 
are contested. After the whirlwind time frame 
during which nominations were held, we don’t 
consider that a surprise. 

If the referendum is to propel the sweeping 
democratic reforms that its freshman drafter 
Jered Ede intended, its deliverance seems sur- 
prisingly undemocratic. A campus-wide email 
from the BoE was sent out on Tuesday at 12 noon 
to announce the 10 p.m. nomination deadline 
for these freshly-opened senatorial positigns. 
To be on the ballot, candidates had to collect 50 
signatures to be later confirmed by the BoE. 





Do not rush the bylaws 


While many were on their way home to fam- 
ily, friends and Thanksgiving turkey, Student 
Council (StuCo) changed. Gone is the familiar 
29-person structure. Gone is the Council struc- 
ture of committees and boards, including Aca- 
demic Affairs, MSE Symposium, Board of Elec- 
tions, Weekend Wonderflix and the Hopkins 
Organization for Programming. All of this was 
replaced on Tuesday night with a sketch. 







revert or reform. Reform cannot be rushed. 

That reform is provided by the bylaws: the 
procedures by which StuCo makes decisions, 
considers issues and runs meetings. They deter- 
mine the issues a committee is allowed to con- 
sider, what it’s allowed to vote on and to whom 
it must report. For instance, on certain issues, a 
committee may only be allowed an up or down 
vote, while on others, a committee may be al- 
lowed to amend a motion. . 

The students who will determine new bylaws 
should know they have an opportunity now to 
address concerns about the operation of StuCo. 
Council members should take advantage of the 
potential for reform created by this transition 
period. 

Student Council could simply mirror their 
bylaws on the old system. While this is inher- 


part of the BoE. 


In the Class of 2005, three candidates are run- | 
ning. Two are competing for the same Senatorial | 
position on the Committee of Leadership Ap- 
pointments (COLA). The third position is un- 
contested for the Committee on Legislation. The | 
fourth position is empty. 

Though the BoE rushed the voting of the ref- | 
erendum, a decision that resulted in a complete | 
restructuring of StuCo, they now feelitisaccept- | 
able to hold a full-scale election during reading | 
period. 

The BoE’s decisions have not given the stu- 
dent body the time to react and respond to the | 
changes being made. A 10-hour timeframeis not | 
enough for interested parties to mobilize and collect 
50 signatures. Uncontested and empty positions do | 
not represent the student body that demanded these | 
positions to be created in the first place. 

This redrafting of StuCo’s constitution is 
meantto bean opportunity for change, onecalled | 
for by the students of this campus. Its handling 
does not do the referendum justice. Empty and 
uncontested positions and unreasonable dead- | 
lines signify poor planning and misjudgment on 


ently the easiest route to take, it also squanders 
the opportunity the Council has to improve. 
Some of the old bylaws are simply not applicable 
to the new constitution. The newly-elected Sena- 
tors will soon create a legislative branch to 
complement the existing executive branch of 
class officers. 

Charles Reyner, still the StuCo president, has 
wisely suggested that this important effort be a 
Council-wide discussion, drawing not only on 





e 
rules, committees and procedures associated | 
with StuCo, not to mention the Student Activi- 
ties Commission (SAC) or Committee on Lead- 
ership Appointments (COLA), all the 
brainpower and experience that can be brought 
to bear should be. We are also encouraged that 
Reyner sees this process happening over 
Intersession, so that the conferees can concen- 
trate on their huge task and prepare it for deliv- 
ery during the spring semester. 

When the bylaw creation process begins, we 
hope that all students on StuCo will realize the 
significant opportunity they’ve been handed to 
make council better and more responsive. We 
realize they have been handed a mammoth task. 
If they take the time, they can take advantage of 
this potentially meaningful opportunity to re- 
form. 








With the reality of the new referendum erasing 
all Student Council (StuCo) bylaws as we know 
them, student government is left with the mam- 
moth task of redrafting their entire infrastructure. 
The major restructuring coincides with the annual 
appointment of next year’s Milton S. Eisenhower 
(MSE) Symposium co-chairs, a task whose execu- 
tion suddenly poses substantial questions. 

The Committee on Leadership Appointment 
(COLA), consisting of one StuCo member from 
each class, traditionally appointed leaders of major 


- StuCo subgroups, such as Spring Fair and the Sym- 


posium, and then handed them to StuCo for ap- 


. proval. With the passage of last month’s referen- 


dum, COLA is no longer under StuCo’s 
jurisdiction. mG 


Though this situation may be temporary, in this 


period of oversight limbo, COLA must act respon- 


sibly to appoint leaders to the most powerful stu- 
dent groups on campus. MSE, the organization 
that brought Ann Coulter and Michael Moore to 


_ Putting the fizzin COLA 


COLA should take the initiative to act nowin an 
example of what they could be. 

In place to handpick some of the most powerful 
student leaders on campus, COLA should estab- 


lish an official policy ofhaving former co-chairson |- 


their advisory council when hearing proposals for 
new candidates. . 

“COLA’s always been really disorganized. They 
don’t know what they’re doing,” said Dennis 
Boothe, co-chair of the 2002 MSE Symposium. 
Although he and his co-chair were called for advice 
last year to interview last year’s MSE chair appli- 
cants, he said that when his generation was se- 
lected, COLA representatives “had no idea” what 
the job entailed. 

With several groups of applicants running for 
MSE chairpersons, COLA should invite former 
co-chairs to sit on the committee to educate, ask 





make comments. Former chairs should then re- 
ceive at least one combined vote on COLA when | 


ade month, 


nd vote on COLA for 


nt 


| | he should relax a little bit on bashing some actors ; 


- appropriate questions, highlightrelevantissuesand | 


te 





dies and entlenen, in acCordance with } 
the new) Siice resolution, the Board 
of Elections will be acceptin applications 
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now Thank ya Stuco 


cooperating with the new 
resolution . 
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Take it easy on Witness Theater 


I think many reviewers of the Witness one- 
act showcases miss the point when they come to see the 
show. Of course when you pay to see a show you expect 
wonderful writing, directing and acting but in the case of 
Witness Theatre you are also there to experience some- 
thing special. Witness is around to allow students to enter 
the world of theatre and learn what it is all about. For 
many of the writers, actors, and directors it is their first 
time doing these jobs. Most audiences understand that 
they’re not there to see a professional show, but to watch 
students have an opportunity to try something new and 
have fun. If it wasn’t for Witness I would have never 
started acting and as I get more chances on stage I im- 
prove. 

I think the N-L should give students chances to try 
something new and improve without being humiliated. I 
wonder if Vincent Devlin’s (the most recent critic) first 
few works of writing “left many in the audience disap- 
pointed” or if he is just naturally talented. As much as I 
appreciate his thoughts on the acting and writing I think 





‘Angelo Santiago, “05 


Read ACLU’s petition 
carefully 






dents, as well St 


civil rights and liberties. If students had read the ACLU’s 
petition before signing it, however, they would see that 
their proposal is both absurd and unreasonable. 


The Johns Hopkins Resolution to Protect Civil Liberties 


is not only extreme, but dangerous. Among other things, 
it calls for Student Council, Hopkins administration and 
Hopkins security to refuse cooperation with any federal 
or state investigations of individuals at Hopkins. Further- 
more, the proposal calls for Hopkins to disconnect all of 
its video, surveillance equipment, hindering its right to 
maintain its own security. Finally, the proposal calls for 
Student Council to maintain and publish a list of all 
persons and property being investigated by the federal 
government. 

The ACLU is not just fighting against PATRIOT Act, 
as it would have the signers of this petition believe. The 
ACLU is fighting against the schools right to protect its 
campus, the students right to live in a secure campus and 
ironically (seeing that the ACLU has defended privacy 
more consistently than any other organization) the ACLU 
is fighting against privacy of students and teachers at 
Johns Hopkins. 

It is okay to be anti-PATRIOT act, but I ask the stu- 
nt Council to carefully read over the 

igning such anatrocitv into law. 








Mare Goldwein, “07 








LETTERS POLICY} 


Recently, the Johns Hopkins 
American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) has been circulating an 
online petition asking student coun- 
cil to take action in refuting the Pa- 
triot Act. As of Nov. 22, 500 people 
had signed this petition, no doubt 
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DECEMBER 4, 2003 


opkins has become 

quite the place for 

political metaphors: 

lastweek’s was “shock 

and awe.” That was 
the look on every StuCo member’s 
face as they digested the victory of 
Jared Ede’s constitution. 

Rob Freundlich, the sophomore 
secretary/treasurer and cochair ofthe 
Academic Affairs Committee, defi- 
nitely wasn’t taking it lying down. 
Characterizing the result of the vote 
as a “farce,” he told me that everyone 
he’d talked to was against the new 
constitution. 

“People who voted for [the new 
constitution] didn’t get it,” he said. 

His comments echoed others who 
lashed out at Jered Ede and at those 
who supported the new constitution. 
Someoneat the Council meeting took 
Ede’s victory personally enough to 
suggest thathe shouldbe barred from 
running for student office. At one 
point Matthew Bouloubasis, one of 
the BoE cochairs, threw up his hands 
as if to ward off an attack, defending 
himself as the “friendly, neighbor- 
hood BoE.” 

Others simply couldn’t under- 
stand why anyone would vote for the 
referendum. They didn’t believe the 
other side could have legitimate ar- 
guments. Charles Reyner, president 
of Student Council, said thathe didn’t 
believe that anyone who knew what 
was in the constitution would vote 
for it. Of Ede, he said that it was “hard 
to understand why anyone would 
completely overthrow a system.” 

But Ede thinks there is. He feels 


that StuCo “needs tobe more respon- 
sive to the people.” 

But our former and current lead- 
ers don’t recognize a legitimate com- 
plaint. The question for them isn’t, 





CLOSER To Home 


“Why did we lose?” or “Did we some- 
how fail?” It’s “When will I wake up?” 

Frankly, the answer is never, or at 
least not for a long, long time. 

All the effort that many will waste 
plotting to bring back the old consti- 
tution would be better spent making 
the new one work. There’s alot to do, 
such as using the clean slate to write 
new, streamlined bylaws that address 
systemic problems in StuCo proce- 
dure. Reyner recognizes this to some 
degree. He says that while the current 
situation was not what he bargained 
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StuCo must look toward the future 


for when he ran for StuCo, he sees a 
golden opportunity. 

Those who thinkas he does should 
remember that this opportunity was 
provided by Ede’s victory. 

But instead, partisans who op- 


All the effort that 
many will waste 
plotting to bring back 
the old constitution 
would be better spent 
making the new one 
work. 





posed the referendum continueto live 
in denial of their loss. Their new tac- 
tic: use their power to write proce- 
dural rules to undercut the aims of 
the new constitution. 

Reyner, for example, says that he 
will work to gut Ede’s oversight struc- 
tures such as the Committee on Fi- 
nance; others at StuCo have said 
they'd like to go further. These acts 
just makes them look like sore losers 
who aren’t mature enough to accept 
political defeat. 

Even a successful effort to return 
to the past using the bylaws willcreate 
an unstable amalgamation of the past 


and the future. That course of action 
is shortsighted and foolish. Foes of 
the referendum should instead bury 
the hatchet. 

Rather than launching another at- 
tack, do the opposite: Invite Ede to 
participate. Include his ideas in the 
discussion, he’s told me he’s inter- 
ested. Even if his StuCo candidacy 
fails, StuCo should still include him. 

Many harbor bitter feelings to- 
wards Ede, but his involvement will 
show a welcome realization that ma- 
ture leaders move past ideological 
differences to make compromises. 
The example from leaders will reduce 
tension, ensuring that the transition 
period can pass smoothly and giving 
the new, student-approved constitu- 
tion a chance to meet its aims. 

Besides, many StuCo members, 
including Freundlich, agree that the 
transition itself fuels much of their 
opposition. They’re mostly angry 
that an outsider has brought chaos 
to their once calm and largely stable 
fiefdom. 

So StuCo, be professional and 
bring Ede to the table. Get him on 
board, discuss his ideas and move 
forward. Maybe you'll convert him 
to your side. There are enough is- 
sues to deal with and silly personal 
attacks only further degrade StuCo 
in the eyes of the student body. 

Enough politics with student gov- 
ernment: let’s figure out how to make 
this work. 


Raphael Schweber-Koren is a se- 
nior political science and computer sci- 
ence major from Takoma Park, Md. 





Designing a more effective curriculum 


Hopkins should develop a curriculum that more closely represents its educational aims 


ne of the most defining 
parts of any university 
is its undergraduate 
curriculum and the 
types of courses it re- 
quires for graduation. Curriculums 
can vary in breath, depth and sub- 
jects. The best curriculums give their 
students a well-rounded education 


ices meme narren occur 
The creation of a 
freshman seminar 
entitled “Great Books” 

is a step in the right 
direction. It at least 
gives a limited amount 
of students the ability 
to discuss and study 
certain classic texts in 


a formal way. 





that prepares them for almost any 
career they could conceivably plan to 
pursue. 
Hopkins’s current curriculum, 
however, fails to lend any sort of co- 
hesive or structured meaning to the 
overall education of a student. Nor 
does it have any inherent attraction 
for prospective students. Hopkins 
should look at two different universi- 
ties for examples at how to design an 


- attractive and effective curriculum: 


Columbia and Brown. 
_- Most colleges require some sort of 
distribution among the pues 
(English, history), social sciences (po- 
litical science, economics) and natu- 
ral sciences (biology, physics). Johns 







students to take approximately 10 


- classes (out of a required 40), in aca~_ 


demic fields outside their major. They 


also must take 4 courses deemed 
_ “writing intensive” (courses that re- 





re at least 20 pages of writing over 
semester). ee . 
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Unfortunately, these require- 
ments, while good in their intentions, 
do not necessarily lead to well- 
rounded graduates or applicants. 

The random assortment of elec- 
tives we take outside of our major 
rarely amount to any unified body of 
knowledge. We may learnaboutsome 
of the basics of psychology, the his- 
tory of ancient China, or howto write 
basic fiction and poetry, but we may 











ISHAIMOOREVILLE 
It’s Onty A GAME 


never read or learn anything about 
major ideas in philosophy or litera- 
ture or science. 

‘Columbia University has devised 
an ingenious solution to this prob- 
lem. In 1919 they developed a famed 
“core curriculum” (still in use) in 
which students take classes with pre- 
determined reading lists of “great 
books” in the history of man. These 
books have been determined to be 
among the most influential in their 
respective fields, like Homer’s Iliad 
in literature or Adam Smith’s The 
Wealth of Nations in economics. 
These authors’ ideas have shaped the 
course of history and of mankind, so 
it seems reasonable to me that Co- 
lumbia requires its students to read 
them. as 

There are some disadvantages to 
Columbia’s curriculum. Students do 
have a reduced amount of choice and 


there is some loss of intellectual di-. 


versity. But in order to really appreci- 
ate the wider spectrum of knowledge 
and ideas, one has to have a firm grip 
on certain fundamentals of the field. 
Isit possible to really understand Toni 








_ AIDS packag 


Morrison or William Faulkner with- 
out having read Sophocles or 
Shakespeare? Can we understand 
modern concepts of power and poli- 
tics without having read Machiavelli 
or Marx? 

Columbia’s program assumes that 
if we are ignorant of the sources of 
modern knowledge, we will never be 
able to really understand it. 

The creation of a freshman semi- 


nar entitled “Great Books” isastepin \ 


the right direction. It at least gives a 
limited amount of students the abil- 
ity to discuss and study certain classic 
texts in a formal way. 

Brown University, on the other, 
end of the spectrum, has no require- 
ments at all, excepting those for any 
particular major. While I have cer- 
tain reservations about having no re- 
quirements whatsoever, Brown Uni- 
versity has succeeded in attracting 
students who are very open-minded 
to new ideas and willing to venture 
into new and varied subjects. 

By removing all boundaries and 
rules, Brown has actually forced its 
students to become more proactive 
in planning their educations and in 


formulating their own curriculum. 
The obvious advantage of having 

no requirements is that no student 

has to take a class they have no inter- 


estin. Therefore, it should followthat | 


every class is composed only of stu- 
dents who are interested in its subject 
material, andare therefore morelikely 
to participate in class discussions, do 
the required readings, andbe more in 
engaged in what theyare being taught. 

Both Columbia and Brown’s cur- 
riculums give us two widely diver- 
gent examples of how to create a suc- 
cessful and efficient education. 
Hopkins’ curriculum lies somewhere 
in between the two: it has some re- 
quirements, but no real “core” cur- 
riculum. 

In attempting to be both, it suc- 
ceeds at neither. If this university 
wishes to attract and produce a more 
motivated and better-educated stu- 
dent, it must decide to fully commit 
to one route or the other. 


Ishai Mooreville is a junior inter- 
national studies major from Merion, 
Pa. He is also the opinions editor for 
the Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


ACLU petition fails 


to address the issue 


here is a certain air of con 
ceit about the ACLU’s 
PATRIOT Act petition. It 
states the facts clear. It 
pronounces the judg- 
ments harshly. It articulates the need 
for change. It even attacks the mighty 
John Ashcroft. 
Butit does not offer any substance. 
It seeks only to criticize without of- 
fering change. It does a fine job of 
rousing the rabble, but fails to fill the 
holes. 
It is no wonder 
then that the Stu- 
dent Council 
avoided support- 
ing the resolution 
right off. It moves 
from vacuous 
terms like “academic environment” 
to all out exaggerations like “facial 
recognition technology.” One provi- 
sion even requests the Student Coun- 
cil to “transmit a copy... to President 
Bushand John Ashcroft.” Youshould 
feel inclined to snicker ifit weren’t for 
the guilty conscience. 
Despite this, the members of the 





Most people in the 
real world, including 
students at Hopkins, 
are not hardwired into 
trading their security 
for the ambiguity of 
“civil liberties.” 





ACLU who took the time to write the 
resolution, and the Student Council 
who deliberated whether to support 
it, deserve applause. Not only has this 
resolution prompted some much 
needed discussion.and debate, but.it 
seems to have reinvigorated some of 
the student body’s political energies. 
The resolution, which is largely a 
political criticism of the PATRIOT 
Act, fails to comprehend the larger 
conflict between freedom and secu- 
rity. Asserting that “we can be both 
safe and free,” the resolution foresees 
a utopia where perfect freedom can 
exist with perfect security (if only it 
weren’t for the likes of Ashcroft). 
But the ACLU oughtto realize that 
ifa “black bag” search ora “sneakand 
peek” invasion of privacy can pre- 
vent mass death and destruction, then 
the trampling of civil liberties should 
be acceptable and necessary. Most 
people in the real world, including 
residents of Hopkins, are not 
hardwired into trading their security 
for the ambiguity of “civil liberties.” 
More importantly, what do these 
“civilliberties” mean to Hopkins stu- 
dents and faculty? We all understand 


MICHAELHUERTA 
Weat It’s WortH 


how the civil liberties of Arabs, Mus- 
lims and South Asians are threatened 
within the University. But if the in- 
tent of this resolution was indeed to 
defend the civil liberties of ethnic mi- 
norities and foreign students, then a 
new resolution is required simply 
because this one is too broad. Ifthis is 
written in the interests of such indi- 
viduals, then the ACLU ought to do 
them justice and offer a separate reso- 
lution. 

But as it exists, this resolution re- 
sembles _ little 
more than the 
ACLU manifesto. 
That would be 
fine if its intent 
was to represent 
only the ACLU. 
But this resolution is supposed to rep- 
resent a diversity of student views. By 
making the University fall under the 
rhetoric of this resolution, the ACLU 
intends to inject its hard-lined ideol- 
ogy into the student body. 

That is the recurring problem with 
the petition. For example, the resolu- 
tion requests that the University alert 
students that their privacy may bejeop- 
ardized without their knowledge, and 
to direct their questions to John 
Ashcroft. The idea was certainly 
launched in good faith. After all, what 
harm can come outofalerting students 
thattheir very own privacy —thebooks 
they check out, the Web sites they visit 
— can be made available to authorities 
by the snap ofa finger? But instead this 
resolution would see to it that, with the 
support of the University, all students 
direct questions about “Section 215” to 
John Ashcroft. 

Isn’t this request to harass John 
Ashcroft part of the ACLU’s agenda to 
combat the PATRIOT Act? And by in- 
cluding it in this resolution does it not 
appear that the ACLU is attempting to 
further its private agenda through pub- 
lic action? If the ACLU wants to harass 
John Ashcroft, they should do so them- 
selves without corrupting the interests 
of students. 

Theresolution instead should detail 
how the Hopkins academic environ- 
ment itself is threatened by the PA- 
TRIOT Act. 

Forget the broad use of terms like 
“civil liberties” and “freedom” — tell 
the students how they are threatened 
and offer thema solution. Do not try to 
blend the demonizations of Ashcroft 
with the concerns of students. Asa stu- 
dent, I want to be informed of both 
sides of the issue. 

Luckily the ACLU has time to re- 
write the current draft so the Student 
Council can once again debate whether 
its provisions truly represent the Uni- 
versity. Student council members also 
need to talk to their constituents, be- 
cause it’s doubtful how many of them 
would actually agree with the docu- 
ment. 


Michael Huerta is a sophomore 
Mathematical Sciences major from 
Sandford, N.C. 





Pres. Bush needs to do more to fight AIDS | 


After agreeing to a multi-billion dollar grant, Bush backed away from his own proposal 


pproximately 40 million 

people are living with 

HIV/AIDS worldwide 

and 95 percent of them 

re from the developing 

world. Over 21 million people have 
lost their lives to this disease already; 
ten percent ofthat number — 2.3 mil- 
lion people-died last year in sub-Sa- 
haran Africa alone. Furthermore, 
10,000 Africans are infected every day 
and almost 8,000 people die every 
day 


United States government doing to 
alleviate such global suffering? 

In last February’s State of the 
Union address, President Bush asked 
Congress to commit $15 billion over 
the next five years, including $10 bil- 
lion in new money, to combat the 
AIDS epidemic in Africa and the Car- 
ibbean where it taking such a terrible 
toll in human lives. 

Congress passed the President’s 
global AIDS package and authorized 
up to $3 billion to be spent on his 
e this year, with an addi- 
tional $1 billion for the Global AIDS 
Fund, a multilateral institution ad- 


_ ministered by the United Nations that 
has made great strides in treating 

HIV/AIDS. 

Not surprisingly, the President 


romised one thing, but has since 
fia numerous actions to under- 


So my question is this: what is the 


mine his commitmentto global AIDS 
relief. 

The President is practicing fuzzy 
math at its finest because Congress, 
at the behest of the President, will 
only provide about $2 billion for the 
new bilateral program to fight global 
AIDS, with a mere $400 million for 


IANSTUMPE 
Guest CoLUMN 


the Global AIDS Fund. 

The Bush administration claims 
that the new global AIDS program 
could not effectively spend the full $3 
billion dollars to combat the disease 
this coming year, but the consensus 
among health experts finds this argu- 
ment audacious given the over- 
whelming amount of the disaster. 

Inaddition, the only “new” money 
allocated for this program totals up 
to about $500 million per year in- 
stead of $2 billion per year, with the 
rest of the “new” money siphoned off 


from other essential development _ 


programs for Africa like famine relief 
and debt relief. 

And the President appointed 
Randall Tobias, ex-CEO of major 
pharmaceutical company Eli Lillyand 


Co. and a major Republican Party 
contributor, to run the new bilateral 
AIDS program. 


RE Pe ee Se 
What makes the 


Global Fund so unique 
is that it works directly 
with the NGOs already 
on the ground in 

countries such as India 
and on the continent _ 
of Africa to efficiently 
fight AIDS. — | 
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funding the Global AIDS Fund. What 
makes the Global Fund so unique is 
that it works directly with the NGOs 
already on the ground in countries 
such as India and on the continent of 
Africa to efficiently fight AIDS. This 
way, foreign governments do not ex- 


ert an excessive measure of control — 


over the use of the resources from the 
Global Fund. 7 
In addition, the Global Fund is the 
fastest and most efficient program to. 
ever be instituted on a global level by 
the United Nations. The Global Fund 
also has just 3 percent administrative 
overhead costs while similar US-led 
relief programs such as USAID has 
pe 4 30 percentadministrative over- 
he Tegorncprse init iid 


Time will tell if the President is 


genuine about funding the entire 


$15 billion over the next five years, 
but he’s certainly not off to a good 
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brain functioning 
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Brain maps created out of x-ray projections enable the diagramming of | 


neurons using electrical impuises to transmit information through code. 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


In the second ever issue of PLoS 
Biology, the new journal put together 
by the Public Library of Science, is an 
article entitled “A Gain-Field Encod- 
ing of Limb Position and Velocity in 
the Internal Model of Arm Dynam- 
ics.” Written by a group of research- 
ers at the Biomedical Engineering De- 
partmentat the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine, this article marks the 
publication of their innovative re- 
search on the connection between the 
brain and motor control. 

According to the American Asso- 
ciation of Neurological Surgeons, the 
human brain is part of the Central 
Nervous System, or CNS, and is com- 


_ posed of two types of cells. The first, © 


neurons, send signals through your 
brain and into your body. The sec- 
ond type of cells is neuroglia, which 
give structure, protection, and nour- 
ishment to the neurons. 

Neurons use electrical impulses 
and chemical signals to transmit in- 
formation, according to the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH). The 
chemicals that are conveyed between 
the cells are called neurotransmitters, 
and the space they travel between two 
neurons is the synapse. 


NIH divides neurons into three | 


distinct classes. Sensory neurons are 
in charge of transmitting sensory in- 
formation throughout the brain. 
Motor neurons bring information 
from the brain and spinal cord to 
muscles and glands. Interneuronsare 
the smallest type ofneuronandtrans- 
mit information only to nearby cells 
in the brain. 

The Society for Neuroscience 
(S£N) describes the way the brain isin 
charge of controlling the actions of 
our muscles. The brain, according to 
SEN, is perfected to be able to accom- 
plisha variety of tasks. The brain must 
beableto sortthroughahugeamount 
of sensory input and use only rel- 
evant information to achieve what it 
needs to. ; 

Theregionin the brain mostlinked 
to motor control is appropriately 
namgd the motor cortex. Other parts 
of the brain that are used in control- 
ling muscles movement include the 
basal ganglia and the cerebellum. At 
the neuronal level of muscle control, 
the S£N describes two types of motor 





neurons that influence movement. 
The first is inhibitory neurons, the 
second is excitatory neurons and they 
must work in balance to cause proper 
muscle function. 

The research published in PLoS 
Biology wasled by Dr. RezaShadmehr 
and focused on how the brain uses 
experiences to learn how to control 
motor movements. Opher Donchin, 
a postdoctoral fellow in Shadmehr’s 
lab, says that “different approaches 
to controlling movements require 
different kinds of information and 
there is no advantage to collecting 
information that you aren’t going to 
use.” 

The experiments that were con- 
ducted involved a robotic arm that 


volunteers held onto. The test sub- 
jects were requested to move the arm 


to a target 10 cm away from their 


starting point. The key in this experi- | 


ment was that the robotic arm was 
programmed with forces that hin- 
dered its movement. The volunteers 
had to learn how to overcome these 
forces to reach their target. 

To learn how the forces worked, 
the test subjects’ starting places were 
varied. In the end, most subjects 
learned exactly how the forces were 
organized and were able to move the 
robotic arm in a reasonably straight 
line to the target. However, the re- 
searchers found that the distance be- 
tween starting points in the learning 
phase affected how well subjects were 
able to compensate for the forces. 

After these experiments, 
Shadmehr’s team was able to create a 
computer model of the way the brain 
uses experience to create a picture of 
the world. An important product of 
this computer modeling was a proof 
of one way that the brain processes 
information, the gain field theory. 
Using different techniques enables 
scientists to gain better data. 

Donchin describes the gain field 
theory as analogous to the idea of an 
amplifier. “One way thatinformation 
can be combined [in the brain] is to 
have one source of information 
modulate the salience of another,” 


_Donchin said. 


Besides Donchin, members of 
Shadmehr’s lab include graduate stu- 
dent Eun Jung Hwang and 


postdoctoral fellow Maurice Smith. 
All three coauthored the PLoS paper 
with Shadmehr. . 
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The region in the brain most linked to motor control is appropriately 
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On Tuesday, Noy. 25, Congress 
passed a bill proposing a new pre- 
scription drug program and cost 
controlling measures to the Medi- 
care program. The legislation of- 
fers federal aid in paying for pre- 
scription drugs, subsidies for 


| employers who provide health in- 


surance to retired employees, and 
increased availability of cheaper, 
generic medicine. The legislation, 
which passed by a 54 to 44 vote in 


| the Senate, reflects changes advo- 
| cated by many conservatives. 


According to Centers for Medi- 


care and Medicaid Services Web site, 
| Medicare was established in 1965, 


along with Medicaid, by the Social 
Security act. President Lyndon B. 


| Johnson signed the Medicare and 


Medicaid Billin the presence of Presi- 


| dent Truman. President Truman first 


proposed the idea 0! a prepaid medi- 
cal insurance for people through the 


| Social Security system. 


Currently, Medicare covers 
about 40 million Americans. Medi- 
care is the national health insur- 
ance for Americans 65 or older, low 
income people under the age of 65, 
and people with ESRD (end stage 
Renal disease) - permanent kidney 
failure that requires dialysis or kid- 
ney transplant. However, there is a 
need for changes to the current 
Medicare program because the cur- 
rent program is predicted to run 
out of money due to the increasing 
longevity of Americans as well as 
the baby boomer generation be- 


‘coming of retirement age. 


The new bill offers financial aid 
for obtaining prescription drugs, 
which has been the focus of the atten- 
tion on the new legislation. Under 
the current Medicare program, indi- 
viduals are not covered for prescrip- 
tion drug expenses. 

Proponents of the bill claim that 
the growing importance of prescrip- 
tion drugs in the treatment of the 
elderly necessities the new bill, which 
should decrease drug costs 15 to 20 
percent, according to the Bush ad- 
ministration. Beginning in 2006, pa- 


Trans-fats prove d 


BY CHRIS CHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 


A hidden danger lurks in nearly 
every cookie, fry, cracker, cake and 
salad dressing. Foods with partially 
hydrogenated vegetable oils listed 
under their ingredients are hazard- 
ous due to the presence of trans fats. 
Vegetable oils include soybean oil, 
canola oil, corn oil, peanut oil and 
sunflower seed oil. 

A trans fat, or trans fatty acid, isa 
unsaturated fat with the trans con- 
figuration of the double bonds be- 
tween carbon atoms. Since saturated 
fatty acids contain the maximum 
amount of hydrogen, double bonds 
are unable to form between carbon 
atoms. Natural unprocessed unsat- 
urated fatty acids usually contain the 
cis configuration of the double bond. 
Because of the carbon double bonds, 
atrans fatty acidis straight, while a cis 
fatty acid has kinks. 

Hydrogenation is responsible for 
the creation of trans fatty acids. Hy- 
drogenated fats take a longer time to 
go rancid due to their stability; to 
increase shelflife and preserve flavor, 
processed foods teiid to contain hy- 
drogenated fats. Tie food industry 
creates trans fats in order that regular 
products thatarene‘urally greasy and 
oily will not appear to be that way 
when bought by the consumer. 

Furthermore, restaurants thrive 
on the production of trans fats in or- 
der to better advertise their food se- 
lection. For example, most appetiz-+ 
ers in a restaurent such as Ruby 


Tuesdayswillhav' » wherebetween 
11 to 25 grams « ories from fat 
content. 

According to loday, hydro- 
genation involve Jinghydrogen 
gas through veg: | il in the pres- 
ence of a metal «.«'). . When com- . 
pletely finished, 1) zenation con- 


vertsunsaturatec ‘1's | saturated fats 
throughachemica! re ctionthatadds 
hydrogen atoms. |! only partially 
completed, thoug!, hydrogenation 
can create trans double bonds be- 
tween carbon atoms. 

Trans fats have been linked to 
coronary heart disease through the 


same mechanism as saturated fats. 


Both increase the level of low density 
lipoprotein (LDL), commonly known 
as bad cholesterol; both lower the level 
of high density lipoprotein (HDL), 
the good cholesterol. 
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New Medicare program offers more aid 
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tients can obtain the new drug ben- 
efits by buying a Prescription Drug 
Plan provided by companies that con- 
tract with Medicare or by enrolling in 
a private health plan such as a pre- 
ferred provider organization (PPO) 
or an HMO. Before the new legisla- 
tion is implemented, temporary drug 
discount cards will be available for 
Medicare patients to purchase from 
companies. 

The new legislation does not in- 
clude an issue that many Americans 
had advocated: the reimport of U.S.- 
manufactured drugs from other 
countries. U.S. drugs are sold atlower 
price in Canada and other countries, 
and consumers had promoted mak- 
ing it easier to reimport these drugs. 
However, the newlegislation does not 
include this proposal. 

A highly controversial aspect of the 
new legislation is a sort of experiment 
by the government to absorb greater 
market competition in the Medicare 
program. Beginning in 2010, the tradi- 
tional Medicare program will compete 
with private health care plans in six 
metropolitan areas. If private health 
plansareless costly than Medicare, then 
Medicare patients would have to pay 


higher premiums. This trial is contro- 
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versial because it may possibly make 
Medicare patients to join private health 
care plans. The experimentis part ofan 
effort by the government to harness 
market forces in the changes to Medi- 
care. 

Other aspects of the legislation in- 
clude charging wealthier patientshigher 
premiums for outpatient care. Previ- 
ously, all patients under Medicare paid 
the same fees for their services. In addi- 
tion, people with savings accounts spe- 
cifically for health care expenses would 
be eligible for tax breaks. 

President Bush, in a speech from 
Las Vegas, hailed the new bill as “ma- 
jor victory to improve the health care 
system in America ... that will 
strengthen the system [Medicare], 
modernize the system and provide 
high quality care for the seniors who 
live in America.” Furthermore, Presi- 
dent Bush indicated that he is eager to 
sign the new bill. 

However, Senate Minority Leader 
Thomas Daschle stated, “seniors, as 
they look more closely at this legisla- 
tion, already want it fixed.” 

Senator Daschle introduced legisla- 
tion to repeal controversial aspects of 
the bill and to allow lower priced drugs 
to be imported back into the United 
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There are ways to eat healthier to avoid trans fat intake. First consumers 
have to pass up products such as Cinnabons and ice cream sundaes. 


A review by the Harvard School of 
Public Health notes that trans fats 
have twice the undesirable effects of 
saturated fats; trans fatty acids, ac- 
cording to the school, cause between 
30,000and 100,000 premature deaths 
a year from coronary heart disease. 

In May of 2003, Stephen Joseph 
filed a lawsuit against Kraft Foods for 
their use of trans fats in Oreos. His 
intent, according to his Web site at 
http://www. bantransfats.com, was to 
force Kraftto either stop selling Oreos, 
or to replace the partially hydroge- 
nated oils in the cookies. 

Not all trans fats come from par- 
tially hydrogenated oils. For the most 
part, however, seafood when cooked 
in restaurants has the highest trans 
fat content than any other type of 
meat or poultry. 

There are ways to eat healthier to 
avoid trans fat intake, First consum- 
ers have to avoid products such as 
Cinnabons, which contain about 670 
calories and 34 grams of fat, accord- 
ing to the FDA. Deli products, suchas 
subs, are encouraged over foods such 
as noodles, pizza and other fried 
foods. If Chinese food cannot be 
avoided, however, the FDA advises 
consumers to eat Szechuan chicken, 
and steamed vegetables as opposed 
to other options. 

Because trans fats are not on the 
Nutrition Facts label, unlike saturated 


fats, Joseph argued that consumers 
were not able to make informed deci- 
sions about their diet. The massive 
publicity surrounding the case forced 
Kraft to concede and work towards 
reducing the trans fats in Oreos, as 
well as raising public awareness on 
the trans fat issue. 





States 

Manysenior citizens reacted to the 
new legislation. Senior citizens pro- 
tested outside an AARP office in Bos- 
ton to criticize the AARP’s support of 
the new Medicare bill. 

In a press release from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services, the HHS secretary, Tommy 
Thompson said, “We finally deliv- 
ered for seniors. Thanks to President 
Bush’s bold leadership and an his- 
toric bipartisan vote in Congress, we 
delivered the most significant im- 
provement in health care for seniors 
in nearly 40 years. Seniors will now 
have access to modern medicine de- 
livered in a modern way.” 

However, Democrats in the Sen- 
ate are persistently pushing reforms 
to amend the proposed bill before 
President Bush signs it. Even the Sen- 
ate vote on the legislation occurred 
only after Democrats failed at two 
attempts to block the legislation. 

As Senate Minority Leader Tom 
Daschle stated, the passing of the new 
legislation is really the end of the be- 
ginning, this is not the end of the 
debate. The beginning continues, but 
the debate could last for many years 

SO aeas peren 


Shortly afterwards, in July, the 
Food and Drug Administration in- 
troduced a new regulation compel- 
ling food companies to list trans fats 
on the Nutrition Facts label. This rule 
was controversial because manufac- 
turers had been advertising products 
with trans fats as fat free, or reducing 
the amount of saturated fats with the 
usage trans fats, to seem healthier to 
consumers. 

All labels must carry the trans fat 
information by 2006. The FDA be- 
lieves that the new labeling require- 
ment will prevent between 250 and 
500 deaths a year. 

Trans fats haven’t been replace- 
able due to their low expense and 
aesthetic outcomes. An example of 
food alteration, trans fats are an ex- 
ample of bioengineering gone 
wrong. 

Biotechnology companies are de- 
veloping new vegetable oils to reduce 
the need to hydrogenate. Genetically 
engineering soybeans or sunflowers 
might have low levels of saturated fats 
and linolenicacid, which allows com- 
panies to stop hydrogenating oils for 
their stability. 

According to USA Today, these 
healthier genetically engineered foods 
might be the key to opening the door 
for consumer acceptable to 
bioengineered products. © 
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and fatty foods. 


angerous to health 


foods such as noodles, pizza and various other fried 
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Hydr ogen fuel cells JHSPH studies smoking rates in U.S. 


DECEMBER 4, 2003 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
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improve air quality 


ydrogen fuel cells pro- 
duce electricity by 
burning hydrogen gas 
with oxygen from the 
air. In a hydrogen fuel 
cell, two electrodes surround an elec- 
trolyte. Hydrogen passes over the 
anode, where a catalyst accelerates 
the splitting of the hydrogen into a 
proton and an electron. The protons 
flow through the electrolyte directly 


» to the cathode, while the electrons 


7% 


‘ 


flow through a wire as an electric cur- 
rent before they reach the cathode. 

Oxygen from theair enters the fuel 
cell through the cathode and joins 
with the hydrogen protons and elec- 
trons to form water. A fuel cell can 
continue to pro- 


to produce cheaper, more accessible 
forms of hydrogen fuel cells. NASA is 
making efforts to create a fully regen- 
erative fuel cell in which solar pow- 
ered electrolysers separate the exhaust 
water into hydrogen and oxygen that 
can recirculate through the fuel cell. 
This environmentalist’s dream will 
take years to develop due to low level 
of funding. 

According to the Environmental 
Protection Agency, atthe current rate, 
we are adding the equivalent of the 
population of China to this planet 
every decade. 

Using Hydrogen asa fuel source is 
the only way 6.2 billion (and increas- 

ing) people can 
meet their energy 





duceelectricityand BuG needs and still 

heat as long as hy- PRIYAV E LU supporta health 

drogen is supplied lan : 
> planet. 

and the only waste Potential ap- 

product is water. STUDENTS FOR plicatio ees by: 


Not only that, 
they produce no 
noise pollution. 
Unfortunately to- 
day, making hy- 
drogen gas requires 
fuel reformers, which extract hydro- 
gen from burning hydrocarbon fuels 
such as natural gas, methane and 
gasoline. Hydrogen can be manufac- 
tured in just a few steps. 

The first is electrolysis: using elec- 
tricity from renewable sources such 
as hydro-power, wind and solar 
photo-voltaic cells to take apart wa- 
ter into hydrogen and oxygen. The 


“_ second is the direct splitting of water 


using light. This method produces no 


‘ _ carbon dioxide. And the thirdis called 


biomass alteration, which use micro- 
organisms to convert sewage into 
hydrogen. 

This method does produce car- 
bon dioxide, but it is all recycled 


~ through the growth of more biomass. 


eal 


The last step in making hydrogen is 
reformation, where scientists convert 
natural gas into hydrogen. No com- 


_ bustion occurs in this process, so dan- 
_ gerous emissions remain on a lower 


Jiri 


sm 


level, but CO,, a major pollutant, is 
still created. 
Most hydrogen fuel cells also have 


' high initial costs, though they more 


than compensate for this in the long 


»_. mun. Extensive research is underway 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
ACTION 


drogen fuel cells 


vehicles, generat- 
ing electricity, 
and heating 
buildings. Most 
SUVs have 10 percent efficiency, so 
only $3 of the $30 spent on gas actu- 
ally ends up moving the vehicle. 
The other 90 percent ofthe energyis 


BY PATRICK KERNS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Money spent on state programs to 
reduce smoking has a measurable ef- 
fect on smoking rates, according to 
researchers at the Johns Hopkins 
Bloomberg School of Public Health. 

Their statistical analysis of the 
American Stop Smoking Intervention 
Study (ASSIST), an eight year pro- 
gram designed to reducing smoking 
by funding the development of state- 
wide programs to restrict the use of 
tobacco by limiting youth access to 
tobacco, raising taxes on tobacco 


| products, and the creation of smoke- 


free environments. 

The National Cancer Institute 
partnered with the American Cancer 
Society with $128 million provided 
to the ASSIST states over the eight 
year life of the program. The money 


| was provided to the states over two 


include powering | 


expended as heat and pollution in the | 


combustion process. Most other cars, | 


at 15 percentefficiency, fare onlyslightly 
better. Atthe moment, fuel cell vehicles 
achieve 50 percentefficiency, but this is 


expected to increase as research and | 


development progresses. In compari- 


son most battery powered electric ve- | 
hicles currently have 21 percent effi- | 


ciency. 

Ifused in urban areas and in trucks 
and buses, cities will be cleaner and 
quieter. Hydrogen and fuel cells have 
the potential to solve several major 
challenges facing America today: de- 
pendence on petroleum imports, 
poor air quality and greenhouse gas 
emissions. 

Only 2 percent of the electricity 
generated in the United States in 2000 
came from renewable energy sources. 
Hydrogen fuel cells, in conjunction 
with geothermal energy, and solarand 
wind power, can decrease the world’s 
dependence on destructive fossil fu- 
els and inefficient power generation. | 
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Factories and transportation are the biggest greenhouse gas emitters in 
the world. “ina ae back, suchas the Protocol, are still controversial. 


BY SUPRIA RANADE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Recently, the United Nations En- 
vironmental Programme (UNEP) re- 
ceived word that Russia will not ratify 
the Kyoto protocol to cut global emis- 
sions of greenhouse gases, more Spe 
cifically carbon dioxide, inits current 


global emissions in 1990. 

Present ratifications cover 44 per- 
cept of emissions, meaning Russia’s 
17 percent would bring the protocol 
into force. The country’s controversy 
is particularly critical because the 
world’s biggest emitter of greenhouse 
gases, the United States, has already 
rejected the treaty. 

There is no doubt the Kyoto Pro- 
tocol places strict limitations on a 
country’s industry. In fact, ifthe Pro- 
tocol was to be ratified by a single 
country, it would have to cut its car- 
bon dioxide emissions by 2.3 percent 
of the 1990 levels. Since the green- 
house gas emission process has been 
characterized as exponential by sci- 
entists, this would severely cut back 
industrial production and therefore 


_thecountry’sGDP. Furthermorewith 


the United States’ refusal to even con- 
sider the protocol, other countries 
will only follow suite. 

Currently, the transportation sys- 
tem in Europe is the number onecon- 
tributor to European greenhouse gas 


emission. With the declining popula- 
- tion in Russia, Putin, according to the 


Washington Post, finds the Protocol 
would hurt the Russian economy even 


which further, making its appeal, waningon 


f the whole. 


\ 





periods, from 1991 to 1993 and from 
1993 to 1999. 

The results of the study indicted 
that the 17 ASSIST states (Colorado, 
Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virginia, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin) collectively 
experienced a greater decrease in 
smoking compared to the other 33 
states, which did not participate in 
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The National Cancer Institute partnered with the American Cancer Society with $128 million provided to the 
ASSIST states over the eight year life of the program. Cigarette purchasing has only slightly fallen. 


the study. 

Analysis of the study data indi- 
cated that ASSIST states demon- 
strated 0.63 percent fewer smokers 
compared to the non-ASSIST states. 
Approximately 280,000 fewer people 
would be smokers today if the AS- 
SIST program had been extended to 
the other 33 states, according to re- 
searchers. 
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Approximately 280,000 fewer people would be smokers today if the 


| ASSIST program had been extended to the other 33 states. 





Thursday, Dec. 4 


*Anna Diehl, M.D. 
Professor, JHU 
West Lecture Hall, WBSB 


7:45 a.m. Regeneration of Chronically Injured Livers 


Sponsored by: Department of Pathology 


12 p.m. Health Care Workforce: Supply, Demand, Challenges 
Barbara Heller, Ed.D., R.N., F.A.A.N. 

Rauschenbach Distinguished Professor of Nursing and 
Executive Director, Center for Health Workforce 


Hampton House Lecture Hall 


Sponsored by: Health Policy and Management 


12 p.m. Writing A Successful Animal Use Protocol 


James Owiny B.V.M., Ph.D. 


Training and Compliance Administrator, ACUC 


Ross 403 
Sponsored by: ACUC ; 


12 p.m. Wingless Signaling at the Endosome 


Hugo Bellen, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Investigator HHMI, Baylor College of Medicine 


1830 E. Monument St., Suite 2-200 


Sponsored by: Department of Cell Biology 


1 p.m. Signaling Between Synapse Adn Nucleus During Synaptic Plasticity 


Kelsey Martin, M.D., Ph.D. 





Jennifer Doudna, Ph.D. 


Departments of Psychiatry and Bio 
West Lecture Hall, Ground Floor, WBSB 
Sponsored by: Department of Neuroscience 


logical Chemistry, UCLA 


4 p.m. Department of Biology Seminar: A Conformational 
Switch Controls Catalysis by the Hepatitis Delta Virus Ribozyme 








Professor and Investigator, University of California, Berkeley and HHMI 
Mudd Hall Room 100, Homewood 
Sponsored by: Department of Biology 


4 p.m. Center for Hearing and Balance Seminar Series: 
Ultra-Low-Power Bio-Inspired Processors for Hearing in Noise 

Rahul Sarpeshkar, Ph.D. 

Robert J. Shillman Associate Professor of Electrical 

Engineering and Computer Science, MIT 

Talbot Library, Traylor 709 { 
Sponsored by: Biomedical Engineering 


Friday, Dec. 5 : 

12 a.m. Transiently Expressed Bcl-2 Displays Both Pro- and 
Anti-Apoptotic Cctivities 

Yi-Te Hsu, Ph.D. ; 
Assistant Professor, Medical University of South Carolina 
Room W2030, BSPH , te ats 
Sponsored by: Molecular Microbiology and Immunology 


9:30 a.m. Vascular Progenitors in Adult and Embryonic Tissues 
Karen Hirschi, Ph.D. _ 

Associate Professor, Pediatrics and Molecular and Cell Biology, 
Baylor College of Medicine : 
Suite 2-200, 1830 Bldg. 


_ Sponsored by: Institute for Cell Engineering 
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Analysis on the data from the ASST 
study was preformed by researchers 
at the Institute for Global Tobacco 
Control and the Department of Epi- 
demiology at the Johns Hopkins 
Bloomberg School of Public Health. 

Their results were published in the 
Nov. 19, 2003 issue of the Journal of 
the National Cancer Institute and was 


entitled “Evaluation ofthe American ~ 


Stop Smoking Intervention Study 
(ASSIST): a Report of Outcomes.” 

The fundamental idea that the 
program is trying to get across is the 
imminent dangers of smoking ciga- 
rettes and other tobacco products. 
Not only is each tobacco product 
stuffed with a myriad of different 
carcinogens, but also hundreds of 
preservatives that are harmful to the 
human body. 

If this isn’t enough to deter smok- 
ers from buying cigarettes, the pro- 
gram seeks to educate the public on 
the growing expense. Cigarette packs 
range from about $2 to about $10 a 
pack. Ona daily basis, these costs can 
certainly add up and be an economic 
detriment. 

According to first author Frances 
A. Stillman, EdD, “Our research em- 
phasizes the importance of strong to- 
bacco control programs and effective 
policies. States can reduce smoking 


prevalence and the enormous health 


Doctoral Student, Nursing Informatics, University of Maryland 


Meyer B-105 


Sponsored by: Health Sciences, Pathology Informatics 


12 p.m. The Efficacy of Acupuncture for Acute Pain Management 


Following Total Knee Replacement 
Kathleen Eaton, M.D. 
Assistant Professor, 


Physical Medicine & Rehabilitation, 


Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
Meyer 1-191 Auditorium 


Sponsored by: Blaustein Pain Treatment Program 


Monday, Dec. 8 


4p.m. Structural Study of Pre-mRNA Splicing Factors 


Dr. Rui-Ming Xu, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor, Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory 


Room W2030, BSPH 


Sponsored by: Department of Biochemistry 


& Molecular Biology 


4 p.m. Structures of Pre-mRNA Splicing Factors 


Rui-Ming Xu 


Professor, Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory 


W2030, BSPH 


Sponsored by: Biochemistry & Molecular Biology 


Tuesday, Dec. 9 


12 p.m. Modulating Fatty Acid Metabolism: New Targets for 


Obesity Therapy 
Dr. Frank Kuhajda 


Department of Pathology, JHU School of Medicine 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center, 612 Physiology Bldg. 
Sponsored by: Department of Biological Chemistry 


4:15 p.m. Immunology Council Seminar: The Lupus Paradox — 


A Protective Role for Complement 
Michael Carroll, Ph.D. 


Prof. Pediatrics & Pathology, CBR Institute for Biomedical Research 


Mountcastle Auditorium, PCTB 


Sponsored by: JHU SOM, JHSPH, IGEN International 


Wednesday, Dec. 10 


11:30 a.m. Pathway-Centric Gene Expression Analysis and Gene 


Suppression 

George Quellhorst, Ph.D. 
-SuperArray 

Sponsored by: SupperArray 
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and economic burden of smoking if 
they put in place proven programs 
and policies.” 

The authors of the report com- 
mented on howother smoking cessa- 
tion programs may have lessened the 
observable impact of ASSI@L by also 
smoking in the non-ASSIST states 
which were used for comparison. 

During the course of the study the 
tobacco industry spent over $47 bil- 
lion in advertising and actively op- 
posed the implementation of ASSIST, 
which also may have hadanimpactin 
the observable outcome. 

In spite of these difficulties, 
Stillman maintains that “even given 
these factors, the results add to the 
body of research documenting that 
strong policy-focused interventions 
can have a significant effect on 
smoking behavior.” Frances 
Stillman is. currently an Associate 
Research Professor at the School of 
Public Health’s Epidemiology De- 
partment. 

She is also the Co-chair of the In- 
stitute for Global Tobacco Control. 
She has a Masters of Education from 
Temple University and a Doctor of 
Education from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. She is involved in anumber of 
Smoking Cessation Programs and is 
responsible for the smoking ban at 

e Johns Hopkins. 
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3 p.m. In Vivo, Cellular and Molecular Imaging Seminar (ICMIC); 
To Image and Imagine, Progress and the Future of the JHU 
ICMIC Program Cory 


‘Zaver M. Bhujwalla, Ph.D. 


Professor, Radiology and Oncology, JHU School of Medicine 


G-007 Ross Bldg., (ground level) 


Sponsored by: Radiology, Division of MR Research, 


_ Supported by NCI P50 CA 103175 


4 p.m, Endocrine Grand Rounds: The Diabetic Foot 


Johns Murphy, D.P.M. 


Chesapeake Foot and Ankle Center, Orthopedic Department 


Diabetic Foot Center JHU 
Marburg One Conf 
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SENIOR ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


PAUL LONGO, FOOTBALL 











BY BROOKE NEVILS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Nobody seems to realize just 
how good the Hopkins football 
team is. 

Over the 
past two sea- 
son, the Blue 


VITAL STATISTICS | 


The Blue Jays 
dominated the confer- 
ence both offensively 
and defensively, but 
strangely enough fora 
school globally re- 
nowned for analytical 
skills, nobody seems 
to have noticed. 

“T think people are 
too busy hanging out 
with Milton  §. 
Eisenhower to realize 
that we have some 
good small-time ath- 
letes on campus that 
mightbe worth watch- 
ing,” says senior Paul 
Longo, a defensive 
linebacker and captain 
for the Hopkins foot- 
ball team. “Our swim- 
ming team has finished second in the 
country the past two years, men’s soc- 
cer and baseball are perennially 
among the best in the country and 
our women’s basketball team just beat 

number-one 
“et ranked Wash- 
| ington Univer- 
sity [St. Louis].” 


Jays have won While Longo, 
four titles; they | NAME: Paul Longo a political sci- 
have twice POSITION: Outside Linebacker ence major from 
shared the | HEIGHT:5’8” Kensington, 


Centennial 
Conference 
title, last year 
won the ECAC 
Southwest 
Champion- 
| ship and this 
| year brought | 


| WEIGHT: 185 Ibs. 





two forced fumbles. 


| MAJOR: Political Science 

| Hopkins Highlights: Second Team 

| CoSIDA All-America Selection. First-team 
All-Centennial Conference. Season Statis- 
tics: 65 tackles, eight TFLs, three INTs and 


| 

| 

| MD, finds the 

| lack of student 

| support for 

| Hopkins athlet- 
ics frustrating, it 

| has fostered a 
sense of camara- 

| derie among the 





home the 

' ECAC South Atlantic Champion- 
ship. This season, not only were 
they undefeated at home, they beat 
their opponents by a combined 
score of 296-77 en route to a 10-1 
record. 


athletes. 

“Since most of the school seems 
not to notice the success of our ath- 
letic teams, those competing really 
are doing so for the fun of the game 
and all that goes with it,” he said. 
“Our football team has had such suc- 


cess because | think we enjoy playing 
together, and those few people who 
saw us play this year could probably 
see that on the field. We have fun, we 
win games and we’ve been very good 
at doing both the past few years.” 

No kidding. In the past two sea- 
sons, they’ve won a total of 19 games. 
Before this streak, it had taken 
Hopkins three seasons to reach 18 
wins, and they’ve only done that four 
times. Ever, 


“Pm most 
proud of our 
football team 


winning back- 


He's one of the best 


“My understanding of the game 
has grown a lot,” he says. “I’ve had 
to watcha lot of film to get better and | 
to really understand what we’re try- 
ing to do on the field.” 

“Paul watches more film than 
anybody,” Margraff said. “We'll 
come in, and he’s there at eight 
o'clock in the morning before his 
classes watching game film.” 

Longo’s “work hard, play hard” 
habits were important as team cap- 
tain, a respon- 
sibility shared | 
with defensive | 
lineman Paul 


to-back Confer- Smith. 

ence champion- ; ! “We wanted 

chipaes’ este hitters we've [ever] Hibateho dere 
Longo, when . . by example, | 
asked about his had, in terms of violent who speak up | 
most meaningful ao when things | 
accomplish- collisions. need tobe said,” | 
ment. He has —HEAD COACH Margraff says. | 
many to choose “He and Paul 

from; Longo JIM MARGRAFF were always vo- 





boasts a 3.75 cu- 
mulative GPA 
and has just been named a First Team 
District II Academic All-American 
for the second consecutive year. He 
has also earned First Team All-Cen- 
tennial. 

On Monday, Longo was an- 
nounced as a Second Team CoSIDA 
Academic All-American - oneofonly. 
eight in Hopkins history. He is one of 
seven Blue Jays previously named to 
the CoSIDA District I] Academic All- 
America honors. Of the seven, five 
were named to the first team and were 
on the national ballot. 

“He’s extremely aggressive — he’s 
a great tackler,” head coach Jim 
Margraff says of Longo. “He’s one of 
the best hitters we’ve had, in terms of 
violent collisions.” 

Surprisingly, Longo has only been 
playing football since his junior year 
of high school. 


cal when they 
needed to be, | 
and they represented what we | 
wanted Hopkins football to be. Paul 
[Longo] is a real leader. A couple of 
years ago, he organized for the whole 
team to donate blood for the Red 
Cross. He has a lot of diverse inter- 
ests.” | 

Longo hopes to work in politics | 
next year while pursuing a Master’s 
degree in government at Johns 
Hopkins University’s Washington 
Center. Last summer, he worked at 
the Center for Strategic and Interna- | 
tional Studies, butultimatelyhewould | 
like to work in the State Department. | 

Longo says that he’s even “been 
known to knit a hat or two in the | 
wintertime.” And of course, he sup- | 
ports the other athletic teams at | 
Hopkins. 

Football may be over, but he’s | 
still leading by example. 





M. B’ball looking to replace 





four starters and big scorers 
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DENISE TERRY/NEWSLETTER 


The Blue Jays, currently 3-0, will travel to Washington U. this weekend to put their winning streak on the line. 


ConTINUED FROM Pace A12 
44-38 advantage. 

’ The lead didn’t last long, though, 
as St. Mary’s battled back to tie the 
game 51-51 with just over two min- 

. utes to go. After junior forward Eric 
Toback hit a free throw, Marquez hit 
a three pointer to give Hopkins a 
three-point lead with just about a 
minute and a half 
remaining. However, St. Mary’s Matt 
Miller followed his own miss and con- 
verted off of a Hopkins turnover to 
tie the game up with 19 seconds re- 


maining. 
Miller then fouled Hopkins sopho- 
more guard Frank Mason with eight 
seconds remaining. Despite an 0 for 
3 start at the line against St. Mary’s, 
Mason came through in the clutch 
and hit both free throws, giving 
Hopkins the twp-point edge. 
. But St. Mary’s had one more 
chance to force OT; Mason then 
fouled Seahawk guard Dan Engelstad 


with three seconds 


remaining. Engelstad missed both on 





‘ 
knack for scoring inside,” according 


- to Nelson. 


Nawrocki also grabbed nine 
rebounds. A similar performance 
from Toback, who had 14 points and 
eight boards, proved to be enough to 
secure the win for Hopkins. Marquez 
had 13 points. 

With a 77-56 victory over Stevens 
Tech, Hopkins met North Carolina 
Wesleyan in the finals the following 

ight 


Starting much stronger than in 
Friday’s game, the Blue Jays jumped 
out to an early lead in the first half. 
After trading baskets early, Hopkins 
exploded for a 12-0 run to push the 
lead to 19-8. Vane 

The Battling Bishops reeled off a 
run of their own, taking a 20-19 lead 
off of a Ryan Sinclair three pointer 
with 8:1 1 leftin the firsthalf. Hopkins 
responded with a nine to one run 
capped a by a Nawrocki lay-up with 
3:30 left in the half. North Carolina 
Wesleyan then scored the final eight 


_ points of the half to take a 29-28 half- 


The lead continued to flip flop 
between the two teams in the second 





 half,as the Battling Bishopsscored 11 


of the first 14 points. Hopkins re- 


a Marquez three 


North Caro- © 
ion Laas but ‘4 





three pointer with 5:19 remaining to 
make it 58-57. The Blue Jays never 
looked back. 

After trailing 57-53, the Jays went 
ona 23-4 run to make the lead insur- 
mountable at 76-61. The game ended 
77-67, with Hopkins capturing its 
ninth Blue Jay Invitational. 

Toback and Righter had 24 and 19 
points respectively, and Nawrocki 
grabbed 15 rebounds. Mason also 
added 10 points. 

Hopkins and Toback put forth 
another successful effort as they 
opened their regular season against 
Villa Julie. The first half was close the 
entire way. Hopkins ended the half 
on a seven to two run to go into the 
half up 32-30. 

The second half saw Hopkins 
maintain the lead by the narrowest of 
margins, until the 11:22 mark when 
Dale Harris hit a three pointer for the 
Mustangs to putthem up 53-52. Villa 
Julie held on as long as it could, even- 
tually leading 60-57, 

After that, the Blue Jays went on 
one of their runs that they've been 
accustomed to the first few games and 





the Centennial 
| Coben finished 
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W. Fencing starts 
year strong at PSU 


BY AARON GLASER 
AND RACHEL SUSSMAN 
THe JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins Women’s 
Fencing team began its Second Invi- 
tational Tournament againsta multi- 
tude of opponents at the 31" Annual 
M. Garret Penn State Open. On the 
eve of Thanksgiving, competition 
began at 8:30 am in the White Build- 
ing. Stakes were high as Hopkins had 
twelve fencers competing in the epee, 
foil, and the saber weapon divisions. 

“There are three big division three 
fencing tournaments each year, 
Murray said. “The Penn State Openis 
the toughest of three events; Notre 
Dame won with a fencer who is also 
on the Polish National Team. 

All the Ivy’s are there, Yale, 
Princeton; it was so strong we didn’t 
suit up most of the rookies. It was a 
very tough field, a bunch of All- 
Americans, NCAA participants, 
All-Ivy participants... We finished 
about where I thought we would 
finish. Overall, I was pleased.” 

In the words of Susan Park, the 
individual bouts for most fencers were 
difficult. 

“Personally, the Penn Open was 
probably the most difficult tournament 
I have participated in, in terms of the 
level of skill of the fencers and the diffi- 
culty of the tournament overall,” Park 
said. “Many top-seeded fencers with 
strong fencing backgrounds were in 
attendance, but our Hopkins women 
fencers held their own very well, with 
considerable rankings in all weapons.” 

In the first pool for the Foil 
Weapon Division, senior Christina 
Giblin and freshman Joanna 
Kochaniak fared extremely well in 
their individual bouts and scored 
enough touches to advance not only 
to the second set of pools but to the 


direct elimination round. Unfortu- 
nately, both were eliminated in close 
bouts. Giblin eventually finished 17th 
and Kochaniak finished 28th in the 
final standings. 

Sophomore Liz Ordun and Park 
also finished 31st and 37th, respec- 
tively, in the final foil standings. 

Hopkins continued to perform 
well in the women’s epee division. 
Junior Caroline Grey demonstrated 
extreme prowess with her weapon, 
finishing 26th in the tournament 
standings and advancing to the di- 
rect elimination round where she 
was defeated after a fiercely fought 
bout. 

Sophomore Alexia Robinson, 
sophomore Jeanette Alvarez, and 
sophomore Janani Ramprasad also 
made a good showing in the tourna- 
ment, coming in 29th, 38th and 41st 
places in the final standings. 

Senior captain Georgiana Lee led 
Hopkins in the Saber Weapon Divi- 
sion, showing her mastery of the saber 
by scoring a few well-placed touches 
with an advanced fencing move known 
as the stop-cut. 

Lee, along with sophomore Ann 
Kim and freshman Sarah Smilow, 
plowed through the first and second 
pools and into the direct elimination 
round, only to lose in the final elimina- 
tion rounds. 

“We're a strong program,” Murray 
said. “We’ve finished in the top three in 
our division the past two years. At the 
next tournament, we suit 20 Blue Jays; 
we show up expecting to get results, we 
stay there all days, other teams pack up 
and go home, but we’re still fencing. 
We get finalists, we get medals.” 

The women’s fencing team will re- 
turn to action at the National Inter- 
Collegiate Women’s Fencing Associa- 
tion Christmas Tournament this 
weekend. 


Wrestling finishes well at Oneonta 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
Other wrestlers for Hopkins had ad- 
mirable performances at the Red 

Dr Cup, especially two of 


dg d ju 0 Dd. 
165-pound weight class, Wagner en- 
tered unseeded, but came out with a 
strong third place finish. 

Even more impressive was his 
award for the most falls in the tour- 
nament; four of the five wins he col- 
lected were by pin. 

Wagner was defeated early by 
Alessandro Plutino of Wilkes, but 
rebounded to win his next four 
matches. He pinned Geoffrey Veitch 
of WPI in 26 seconds and Mike 
Kennedy of WPlin 1:19. He destroyed 
Peter Serian in just 57 seconds in the 
consolation semifinals, moving on to 


BY MELISSA O’BERG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Men and Women’s Track and 
Field Teams will open up their season 
at the Dickinson Holiday Meet next 
weekend. 

With the largest team ever (78 
combined, 45 men and 33 women) 
both Men and Womenare looking to 
improve over last year’s finish and 
make big strides in the conference 
standings. Hopkins’ regular season 
schedule is packed with competitive 
meets to prepare them for the Cen- 
tennial Conference Championships, 
which will be held on February 28th 
and 29th, ' 

Last year, the men finished in sixth 
place while the women were eighth. 

“This team has the heart and char- 
acter to make the big leap we have 
been hoping for,” said Van Allen. “Al- 
though we’re still a very young team, 
our entire sprint corps is comprised 
of almost all freshman and sopho- 
mores, I think we will be ready to 
peak and surprise a lot of teams this 
year.” 

On the women’s side, there are 
some standouts that will carry the 
team. Defending Conference Cham- 
pionsophomore llolochika Emuh will 
look to defend her title in the 55- 
meter hurdles as well as qualify for 
NCAA championships. Emuh will 
play a big role at conferences, both in 
her hurdles race as well as in the re- 





tenth of a second from qualifying for 
NCAAs - is ~ 

| Sophomore teammate Joanna 
Cohen will also poe score big at 

Cc 


lays. Last year, Emuh was less than a ~ 





the finals where he won the rematch 
with by Alessandro Plutino of Wilkes, 
pinning him in 4:32. 

The guys did us 
[coaches] proud out 
there, and we are 


starting to be noticed. 


—HEAD COACH 
KIRK SALVO 





Junior Joe Selba also entered the 
165-pound weight class seeded sixth 
and finished fifth overall at the Red 


sophomore Nancy Yu and freshman 
Kacey White to form the relay team. 

“Sophomore Hannah Bracken is 
looking to score in the 400-meter as 
well as be one of our stronger legs in 
the 4x400 meter [relay],” said Van 
Allen. 
Sophomore Katie Finnigan, a 
transfer from the University of Or- 
egon, should fill a void in the triple 
and high jumps. . 

Inthe field events, Hopkins should 
field one of the best teams in the con- 
ference. Junior co-captain Andrea 
King should easily win the shot put 
eventin the conference. King will have 


| think we will be ready 
to peak and surprise a 


lot of teams this year. 


—HEAD COACH 
BOBBY VAN ALLEN 





help in the event froma pair of prom- 
ising freshmen: Nana Forson and 
Asha Cooke. Carr has also been a 
consistent scorer in the polevaultand 


Dragon Cup. Wilkes’ Kyle Lenio 
bested him in his first match, 11-2, 








Also worth mentioning is fresh- 
man Jonathon Freeman’s astonish- 
ing upset of top-seeded Dave 
Capone of WPI in the first round. 
He fell in the quarterfinals, but his 
defeat of Capone was possibly the 
biggest upset of the entire tourna- 
ment. 4 

The Johns Hopkins Wrestling 
team will suit up next this upcom- 
ing weekend when the Blue Jays par- 
ticipate in the Petrofes Tournament. 

“We expect stiff competition,” 
said Salvo, “but we expect the guys 
to wrestle with the same intensity.” 





1 





Indoor Track gets ready for winter 


The Centennial Conferenceisone — 


of the strongest Women’s Track and 
Field conferences in the nation, espe- 


cially on the distance side, but with — 
“our versatile team we shouldbe able — 
to cover all of the events well,” said - 


Van Allen. 


, On the men’s side senior Alex — 


Gochal, sophomore Shane Olaleyand 
freshmen Scott Hoffmann and Brian 
Giglio are ready to pull off something 
that’s never been done in this confer- 
ence: beat Haverford in the 4x800 
meter. The Fords are a leading con- 
tender in the Centennial Conference. 


The men also have hopes ofbreaking — 


the conference meet record in their 
relay event. 

Sophomores Tai Kobayashi and 
Nick Culbertson and freshman Matt 


Smith all could contend for the con- 


ference title in the high jump. — 


Kobayashilooks to improve upon his 
8" place finish in the hurdles last year, 
as well as play a key role on the 4x400 
meter relay team. ‘ 
Sophomores Aaron Landgraf and 
Sean Morgan, in addition to fresh- 
man James Tang and Tim Pruiett, 
plan to mark their markin the sprints. 
Pruiett, in addition to placing well in 
the hurdles, should be able to place in 
the triple jump. Fellow jumpers se- 


Van Allen is hopeful he will see her Shumski plan to contend in the long” 
break the 10-foot milestone by bie and triple jump respectively, 
season’s end. | "Phe pole vaulters, made up of fresh: 
On the distance side, Hopkins’ man John Criezis, junior Pete Dixon 
strength will be in its relays, the4x800 and sophomore Ted Esborn, ar 
meteranddistancemedleyrelayboth looking for prove 


look to be in the top four in the con- year. 


ference. Coming off a strong cross 


t country season, senior Aline Bernard 
: ene _ looks to score in the 5h 
thes8-meterdash peeing 


and 10krac 
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SPORTS 





ays dominate Monarchs W.Basketball defeats Gburg 
| 65-59; now 2-0 in Centennial 





Senior QB George Merrell runs for a touchdown while eluding King’s College defenders in the Jays ECAC win. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 

part as sophomore linebacker Adam 
Luke picked a fumble and returned it 
14 yards for his first collegiate touch- 
down. Sophomore strong safety Max 
Whitacre caused the fumble, as he 
pummeled the Monarch quarterback 
on an outside blitz. The Monarchs 
scored one more time in the fourth 
quarter on a three-yard run by Jack- 
son, but King’s never recovered from 
the Jays’ early offensive prowess. A 
failed two-point conversion made the 
final score 41-13. 

Merrell was named MVP of the 
ECAC South Atlantic championship. 
George had a career high 267 passing 
yards, completing 19 of 31 passing 
attempts and throwing for two touch- 
downs. He also rushed for 28 yards 
and another score. His two touch- 
down passes gives him 18 for the year, 
tying the Hopkins school record. 
Triplin led the Jays with five recep- 
tions for 53 yards on the day. Senior 
tight end Jason Lehman also racked 
up 74yards on 4 receptions. Wolcott, 

“who was voted second-team all-con- 
ference, had four receptions includ- 
ing a touchdown. 





The Hopkins defense wasas stingy 


as ever. The unit ended its season the 





Many of our [seniors] 
had their finest game 
on Saturday and 
ended their football 


careers with their best. 


— HEAD COACH 
JIM MARGRAFF 





number one team in the country 
against the pass, allowing only two 
touchdown passes all season and in- 
tercepting a national best 28 passes. 
First-team all-conference and Cen- 
tennial defensive player of the year 
Matt Campbell led the unit with 11 
tackles despite missing the entire 
fourth quarter with an injury. To go 
along with his touchdown, Luke had 


nine tackles, including one for a loss. 
Senior Paul Longo, who was named 
second-team academic All-Ameri- 
can, chipped in with six tackles. 


| points and four assists to lead the 


RAPHAEL SC HWEBER- KOREN/NEWS- LETTER | 


“A lot of times you see seniors get | 


over-excited for their last game, but 
many of our guys had their finest 
game on Saturday and ended their 
football careers with their best,” said 
Hopkins head coach Jim Margraff. 
The Blue Jays finished up their 
most successful season witha big vic- 
tory in only the second playoff game 
in school history. The senior class 


leaves Hopkinsasthewinningestclass | | 


in the school’s history. With 30 wins 
and only 11 losses, they replaced last 
year’s class as the most successful 
group ever to play at Hopkins. 
“After losing some great players 
from last year’s team, especially on de- 


fense, many thought this would be a | 
rebuilding year for us. This group of | 
seniors was not going to be overlooked | 


and they proved their worth game in | & 


and game out,” Margraff said. “The 
seniors will be sorely missed, but we 
have a lot of experience returning for 
next year and the drive to win another 
conferencechampionshipisstill there.” 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
In the annual Blue Jay Invitational, 
Hopkins rode a late wave of momen- 


| | tum to take care of the Widener Col- 


lege Pioneers. Led by Miller’s double- 
double effort of 20 points and 12 


| | rebounds, the Jays outlasted the Pio- 


neers 75-66, after trailing 64-62 with 
three minutes left to play. 

Snyder added 16 points and eight 
rebounds in the opening round 
match-up. Miller put forth another 
impressive effort in the Blue Jay Invi- 
tational Championship game against 
Springfield College with 15 points and 
10 rebounds to lead the Jays Bae the 
Lions 65-52. 

Junior guard Katie Kimball scored 
17 points and Maureen Myers had 12 


Hopkins offensive attack. Springfield 
did lead the game by one point with 


| | 13 minutes remaining and tied the 


score at 40 with 11 minutes left but 
could not keep up with the Jays; 
Hopkins outscored the Lions 14-2 in 
the last 3:19 of the game. 

Miller was named MVP of the In- 
vitational and Kimball joined her on 
the all-tournament team. This is the 


Hopkins is well on its way to a Centennial Conference Title after a 65- 59 win over SWOFtRIIOLS Wednesday. 


eighth Blue Jay Invitational that the 
Hopkins Women’s team has won in 
the twelve times the invitational has 





Our defense is solid 
and has fueled us on 
the other end of the 
court. We're... clicking 
well. This will be an 


exciting season. 


—SENIOR POINT GUARD 
_ MAUREEN MYERS 





been held. 

In between the two tournaments, 
Hopkins opened its Centennial Con- 
ference schedule with an away game 
against the Washington College 
Shorewomen in Chestertown, Mary- 


land. Led by Snyder’s 10 points, the 
Jays cruised to a 71-43 victory over 


Washington. Hopkins connected the 
first and second halves with a 20-0 
run that put the game out of reach for 
the Shorewomen. The Jays led at 
halftime with the low score of 23- 
10, but exploded for 48 points in 
the second half to make their all- 
time record against Washington 
College 14 wins and no losses. 
Randall had eight points and nine 
rebounds, while Miller had nine 
points to go along with five re- 
bounds to pace the Jays. 

The 5-0 start for the Jays has gar- 
nered national attention, especially 
after the victory over Washington 
(MO) University. 

Next week, they fully get into the 
Centennial Conference schedule 
with games against Gettysburg and 
Swarthmore at home and 
Dickinson on the road. Undoubt- 
edly, the Jays will move up from 
their No. 25 ranking after defeating 
the top team in the country, and 
they looked very impressive in their 
five other games. 

From an early season standpoint, 
itlooks to bea promising year for the 
Bie Jays. 
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Accelerated Master’s Degrees 
for Hopkins Undergraduates 


Offered through the Zanvyl Krieger School of Arts and Sciences Advanced Academic Programs 


| 
| 
| 


To apply to the accelerated master's program, complete the application and submit it with your 





and government for recent Hopkins graduates. 


transcript, application fee, and other materials shown on the AAP website 








(www.jhu.edu/advanced). Since this program is not a BA/MA program, you must be in your last 
year of pocererecndte ais to apply and a pause of Johns re ee to matriculate. 


Applications are eurrently being accepted. 


' 





The Johns Hopkins University Advanced Academic Programs (AAP) offers accelerated master's 
degrees in applied economics, biotechnology, communications in contemporary society, 


| Following graduation, you can receive graduate credit for up to two approved upper-level-300 and 
| above~Hopkins undergraduate courses. These courses apply to AS Pa 
eames your master’s degree program, leaving only eight graduate courses @ 
for you to coats: Most students finish their graduate degree in one or two years, 





ro more information, call the Johns Hopkins Advanced Academic Programs at 1-800-847-3330 or 
visit www.jhu,edu/advanced. You may also visit the AAP office located at the corner of 31st street 


and Wyman Park Drive in the Wyman Park Building, Suite G1, on the lower level, 


JOHNS HOPKINS — 


De Ee si see Ha Oh ink okie baat 





2220 or visit www.jhu.edu/advanced for more information. 
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CALENDAR 


TUESDAY 
W. B’ball vs. Swarthmore 7:00 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY 
M. B’ball vs. Swarthmore 7:30 p.m. 
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SPORTS 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Hopkins Women’s Basketball win over for- 
merly top-raked Washington University of St. 
Louis was the first victory over a No, 1 ranked 
team in any sport other than lacrosse in school 
history. 





Lady Jays upset No. 1 team in D-III M. basketball starts 


season undefeated 





BY STEVE SHUKIE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeEtTTeR 


After being selected as the favorite 
to take home the Centennial Confer- 
ence Championship this winter in the 
preseason poll, it was no surprise the 

- Johns Hopkins Women’s Basketball 
got off to a fast start. Though they 
decisively won each of their first four 
games, the Lady Jays were still con- 
sidered a PRES shot against number- 





sus Centennial Conference foe 
Gettysburg this Wedesday, beating 


the Bullets by a score of 65-59. Fresh- 
man forward Julie Miller continued 
her standout play, totalling 17 points. 
The Lady Jays pulled away from 
Gettysburg with a 21-6 run early in 
the second frame, and held on for the 
victory despite a late charge by the 
Bullets. 

Hopkins head coach Nancy Funk 
earned her 300th career victory with 
the win, and her Lady Jays are now 2- 
0 in the Centennial and 6-0 overall. 


(a But Oe caitit aie its torrid 


its finest starts ever at atecord of 5 
Hopkins forced the nation to sit i 
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Senior forward Trista Snyder and the Lady Jays are the favorites to take home the Centennial Conference title. 


and take notice of just how good this 
year’s Lady Blue Jays are. 

“So far, we’ve seen very different 
competition, game-to-game,” said 
senior captain Maureen Myers. “This 
early in the season, it’s reassuring to 
see that we can adapt to our oppo- 
nents, wherever their strengths may 
lie; our defense is solid and has fueled 
us on the other end ofthe court. We’re 
working hard and clicking well. This 
will be an exciting season.’ 

The Jays meyes in two tourna- 


ated'W idener University 75-66 and 
Aan (Massachusetts) College 






65-52 to win the annual Blue Jay Invi- 
tational. 
After downing conference foe | 


Washington College 71-43 on Nov. | 


25, the Jays traveled to St. Louis for 
McWilliams Classic at Washington 


University. In the opening match- | 


up, Hopkins took care of Lake For- 


est College by the score of 67-59. | 
Junior forward Ashanna Randallled | 
the then No. 25 ranked Blue Jays | 
with 18 points. Junior guard Ashley | 


Felix had 11 points and was a per- 
fect nine for nine from the free throw 


line. Senior Trista Snyder and | 
| ing class that accounted for over sixty 


sophomore Amanda Lessee also 
chipped in with 10 points apiece for 


Hopkins in the opening round | 


game. Miller, the MVP of the Blue 
Jay Invitational, was held to only 
six points, but dominated ‘the 
boards with 17 rebounds. 

In the McWilliams Classic cham- 





BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Despite losing four starters to 
graduation from lastyear’s squad, the 
Johns Hopkins Men’s Basketball team 
has gotten off toa fast start once again. 
Starting 3-0 for the second year ina 
row, the Blue Jays are looking to by- 
pass a rebuilding period and contend 
for the Centennial Conference title. 
Though the Jays have lost a graduat- 


percent of the scoring last season, this 
year’s team will adapt. 

“This will be one of our youngest 
teams in quite a few years,” said 
head coach Bill Nelson, who begins 


| his 18th season as Hopkins head 


pionship, Hopkins battled Washing- | 


ton University of St. Louis. The Jays 


led at the half by a 46-35 score, but | 


could notcontain the Bears offense to 


start the second half, quickly falling | 


behind 59-52. Hopkins would keep 
the game close into the final minutes. 


With the score 71-69 in favor of | 


Washington, senior guard Maureen 


Myers scored six straight points for | 
the Jays and pushed Hopkinsinto the | 
lead for good with less than a minute | 
remaining. Randall registered 22 | 


points and 13 rebounds to spark the 
Jays upset win. Randallalso had three 
steals, one of which set up Myers’s 
go-ahead lay-up. 

Myers finished with 18 points and 
Snyder added 14 of her own. Felix 


played a fantastic all-around game | 


with nine points, seven rebounds, 
four steals and three assists. It was no 
surprise Randall was named tourna- 
ment MYP, as she had 40 total points 
and 20 rebounds in the two Hopkins 
victories. Myers wasnamed to theall- 

t team along with Randall 


= afer ner clutch performance in the 


championship game. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A11 


Football scores early, often versus King’s 


BY STEVE SHUKIE 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-LeTTerR 


The Johns Hopkins Football team 
defeated King’s College of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania by a score of 41- 
13 on Nov. 22 to cap the most suc- 
cessful season in school history. The 
victory gives the Blue Jays the ECAC 
South Atlantic Championship and the 
first 10-win season in history. The 10- 
1 recordisalsoaschoolbest. Hopkins, 
which also won the ECAC Southwest 
Championship last season, has 21 
winsand only three losses initslast 24 
games. 

Hopkins opened up the scoring 
early in the first quarter and never 
looked back. The Blue Jay defense 
stopped the Monarchs on three 
straight plays to open the contest and 
the offense, led by senior quarterback 
George Merrell, quickly marched 
down the field. The Jays covered 59 
yards on five plays in only 59 sec- 
onds. Merrell, who was unanimously 


voted first-team all-conference, com-/ 


pleted three of four passes on the drive 
for 35 yards and ran for 24 yards ona 


} 





= ee -_ 


designed quarterback run. All three 
of Merrell’s passes were completed to 
junior receiver Brian Wolcott. The 
lastcompletion to the speedy wideout 
was an eight-yard touchdown that 
Wolcott caught just inside the end 
line of the end zone. 

After one King’s first down, the 
Hopkins defense again stopped the 
Monarchs and forced a punt. Merrell 
got the drive moving with long passes 
to senior tight end Jason Lehman and 
freshman Anthony Triplin. The Mon- 
arch defense held up near the goal 
line however and stopped the Blue 
Jays inside the 10-yard line. Fresh- 
man kicker Ben Scott converted a 22- 
yard field goal to put Hopkins up 10- 
0. 

After Scott’s field goal, the Mon- 
archs put together an impressive 
drive, advancing all the way to 
Hopkins’ one-yard line with a first 


down. The Blue Jay defense then had: 


its most impressive stand of the sea- 
son, stopping three different Mon- 
arch rushers for no gain. On fourth 
down, senior first team all-confer- 
ence nose tackle Paul Smith tripped 


King’s running back Richard Jack- 
son in the backfield and junior safety 
Matt Campbell made the final hit to 
keep him out of the end zone. The 
impressive goal line stand sparked 
the offense, which put together its 
best series of the season with a 10- 
play, 99-yard touchdown drive to 
extend the Hopkins’ advantage. 

The key play on the drive was a 
fourth down and 10 conversion pass 
to Wolcott from Merrell down to the 
Monarch 29-yard line. On the next 
play, junior tailback Adam Cook, who 
broke the Hopkins single-season 
rushing and all-purpose yardage 
records this season, caught a screen 
pass from Merrell and scampered 13 
yards for the score to put Hopkins up 
17-0. Cook, who was also a unani- 
mous first-team all-conference selec- 
tion, finished the day with 63 rushing 
and 19 rec-iving yards to cap an out- 
standing season. 

Utilizing a balanced rushing and 
passing attack on the following drive, 
the Monarchs marched down the 
field, and Jackson scored on a 10- 
yard run to make the score 17-7 in 


Hopkins favor. But the Blue Jays 
would score seven playslater, sparked 
by sophomore tailback T.J. Lyons’ 
36-yardrun ona fake punt. Two plays 
later, Cook had a 14-yard run down 
to the one-yard line. Merrell plunged 
in on a quarterback sneak to put the 
Jays up 24-7. Five plays later, senior 
cornerback Joe Deluzio got his first 
of two interceptions on the day, put- 
ting Hopkins on the Monarchs’ 36- 
yard line. 

Two minutes later, Lyons, who fin- 
ished with a game-high. 113 yards 
rushing on 13 carries, scored on a 
two-yard touchdown run to make the 
score 31-7. Continuing the onslaught, 
senior cornerback Jonas Nelson got 
his first of two interceptions on the 
very first play of the next Monarch 
series. Six plays later, Scott made his 
second field goal, a 30 yarder. 
Hopkins took a 34-7 lead into half- 
time, having scored onall six first half 
possessions. 

The Blue Jays also scored first in 
the second half. This time, the na- 
tionally ranked Hopkins defense took 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 











































coach. Hopkins opened its season 
two weekends ago, when the Jays 
hosted and won the 13th annual 
Blue Jay Invitational tournament. 

Hopkins outlasted St. Mary’s and 
North Carolina Wesleyan to take 
home the tournament victory. The 
Jays continued their hot streak 
against Villa Julie later that week, 
beating the Mustangs by a score of 
80-67. 


Hopkins started the tourna- 
ment and its season with a diffi- 
cult first half and a much better 
showing in the second frame 
against local foe St. Mary’s. The 
Blue Jays opened the game witha 
three-pointer by senior guard 
Kevin Marquez, which turned out 
to be indicative of how the rest of 
the game would progress. 

However, St. Mary’s was the ag- 
gressor early on, scoring eight 
straight, and later extending the lead 
to 20-10. The Blue Jays shot 25% 
from the field in the first and seemed 
to be out of it early, but a seven to 
two run closed the gap to just five 
points at halftime. 

The second half was much differ- 
ent than the first; Hopkins came out 
on fire. The Blue Jays went on a 10-0 
run to start the second half, taking 
their first lead of the game. 

Both teams exchanged baskets 
for the next minutes, as the mo- 
mentum never stayed with either 
team forlong. Hopkins took its larg- 
est lead of the night at the 7:49 mark, 
holding a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 
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Sophomore forward Frank Mason and the Jays are hoping to make noise 
in the Centennial Conference this winter despite losing four starters. 





Wrestling finishes 
fifth with two champs 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Wrestling 
team completed a strong showing at 
the annual Red Dragon Tournament 
in upstate New York, finishing fifth 
out of 10 teams and sporting two 
weight class champions. Sophomore 
John Witzenbocker and senior Karol 
Gryczynski both defeated all chal- 
lengers in their respective weight 
classes, helping Hopkins distinguish 
itself in a group of talented wrestling 
programs. Host Oneonta was the 
overall champion of the tournament 
with 116 points. 

Witzenbocker’s triumph in his 
125-pound bracket was especially sig- 
nificant, as Witzenbocker was 
unseeded going into the tournament. 
He started off by pinning WPI’s An- 
thony Pacletta early in the first round 
and didn’t miss a beat, beating fifth- 
seeded Troy Takashi of Hunter, 8-6 
in the quarterfinals. The true test came 
in the semifinals against the top- 
seeded wrestler, Jeremy Mayer, of 
Wilkes. Witzenbocker shocked 


Mayer from the get-go, earning a de- - 


cisive 9-3 victory over the heavily- 
favored Mayer. 

Witzenbocker then advanced to 
the finals, where he faced a familiar 
foe, freshman teammate Jim Van 
Daniker. Van Daniker hasbeen push- 
ing Witzenbocker all season, but in 


this match Witzenbocker soundly 


defeated Van Daniker 4-1 to claim 
the title. Witzenbocker, who has 
struggled earlier this season, finally 
found his groove and asserted his 
dominance that earned the whole- 
hearted approval of head coach Kirk 
Salvo. 

“That’s the best [Witzenbocker] 
has wrestled all season,” Salvo said, 

nice, and i 
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| great to see 
Pe 
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nals by his sophomore rival, Van 
Daniker had an impressive run to the 
finals through the 125-pound class as 
well. He defeated Plymouth State’s 
Matt Friend 10-3 in the first round 
and sixth-seeded Josh Cuomo of 
Oneonta 12-0 in the quarterfinals. 

After two relatively easy victories, the 
going got much tougher in the semi- 
finals where he faced the second seed, 

Brian Benson from NYU. In the end, 

Van Daniker came out victorious with 
a 4-3 decision victory. Witzenbocker 
and Van Daniker established Hopkins 
dominance of the 125-pound weight 


‘class that will hopefully continue this 


season and into their upperclassmen’ 
years. 

Hopkins’ own behemoth, Karol 
Gryczynski, continued his dominat- 
ing playinhis 285-pound weightclass, 
winning Hopkins’ second class cham- 
pionship of the tournament. He 
quickly pinned Scranton’s A.J. Caprio. 
to move into the quarterfinals, where 
he battled with WPI’s Tom Lashmit, 
eventually getting the 4-2 decision vic- - 
tory. Josh Stewart of home favorite 


‘Oneonta waited in the semifinals, but 


he was dispatched by superior play in 
a 5-2 decision. Another tough, yet. 
victorious battle against third-seeded 
Ken McDonald in the finals gave 
Gryczynski the title with a 4-3 deci-. 
sion. 

Salvo was Lanoy with his team’s 
ptioencslsonir tot A tour- — 
naments as ities to 
his team for conference py ih 
will begin in January. — 

“Its great to have two 
in the same tournament” yet 0, 
“That’s the first time in: eae 
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A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuar’s Insiwe Secrion B 


FOCUS 


As sure as we're all going to fail finals, the 
holidays are coming! Check out some local 
events, last-minute shopping tips for even the 
best procrastinator and how to throw a 
happenin’ New Year's party in this week's 
Holiday Focus. * B2 


FEATURES 


See what your fellow classmates are up to 
over Intersession. Check out an experiential 
learning program that gets students out of the 
classroom and working in teams. And see 
what Orgasmic Chemistry has to say about an 
age-old college dilemma.» B3 


Writer David Leiman, abroad in Denmark this 
semester, shares some of the wisdom he’s 

- gained while away. Plus, learn about the 
process one new student publication went 

through in order to get up and running. « B4 


A look at the University’s president's pay- 
check, a review of Ze Mean Bean and people 
who are hot.*B5 


Don’t know what to get for that artsy friend of 
yours? It’s not too late, because the Editors 


hhave the most fantastic artsy gift guide of the _ 
~ season! Check out the continuation. -B6 


CenterStage’s production of a.m. Sunday was 
|surprisingly poor. Read and find out why. Also, 
Tom Cruise is slick in Last Samurai, plus new 
vibrations from Linkin Park, The Red Hot Chili 
Peppers, and Jay-Z. » B7 


It’s a week of Hollywood flops. We review the 
latest, Timeline and Shattered Glass, Read and 
see why you shouldn't spend too much time 
with these films. + B8 


CALENDAR 


There are plenty of events both on and off 
campus this week to help you relax from all 
that studying! * B10-11 


PHOTO ESSAY 


Hampden in all its glory. * B12 





BY ALI FENWICK AND 
ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Don’t have money? Time? Ideas? 
But, you say, youdohavealist of friends 
and family you need to get gifts for? 
Worry not, because we, the News-Let- 
ter Arts editors, haveitall under control 
for you just in time for the 2003 holiday 
season. Read through our list of cheapy 
cheap gift ideas found at nearby loca- 
tions you might have never considered 
as gift-getting treasure troves and get 
creative. A-thrifting we go! __ 


She's abroad 
Individual postcards, or The Art 


Box postcard gift set 

BMA museum shop, 10 Art Mu- 
seum Drive, (410) 396-6338, 
75 cents - $16.95 


_ Forthe friend you will be losing to 
a semester abroad in the hills of 
Provence, or the waterways of Venice, 
scoot your boot over to the BMA’s 
museum shop, located right next to 
campus on, wait ... weird, Art Mu- 
seum Drive! So that’s why it’s named 
that. Huh, who knew? Once you're 
there pick up a stack of art postcards 
featuring the famous images thathang 
in the halls of this world-class art 





museum. Pick out an Henri Matisse 
or two, an artist of whom the BMA 
holds a vast catalogue based on the 
donated collection of two early 20th 
century dowager sisters from Baltimore, 
Dr. Claribel Cone and Miss Etta Cone. 
Or if you're feeling more 21st century, 
go right to the modern art postcards 
which feature work by the likes of Andy 
Warhol and Robert Rauschenberg, 
housed in the museum’s 
contemporary art 
wing. However, if 
you want to spring 
for the ultimate box © 
seteditionofartpost- ™“ 
cards, buy The Art Box, 
an eclectic collection of 100 postcards 
culled from the pages of the big, fat 
glossy The Art Book. Featuring work by 
artists like Brancusi, Thiebaud, Fra 
Angelico, Diebenkorn, Van Gogh and 
Duchamp, youritinerantexpatriate will 
smile and think of you when writing 
postcardsin smoky Spanish cafés some- 
where across the ocean. 


For those who could 
stand to be a bit more 
“civilized” 

Limoges pillboxes and blue and 
white porcelain dishes 
Homewood House, $2.50-$8 
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Aholid 


Walking into the gift shop at the 
Homewood House the historic man- 
sion and museum right here on cam- 
pus, you see dainty cups, saucers and 
painted porcelain at every turn. It is 
easy to get struck by the urge to resur- 
rect all your dollies and enjoy a rous- 
ing afternoon of Tea Party. But don’t. 
Cause that’s not cool anymore once 


up one 
these lovely 





of % 
painted 
present it as a key-dish to the forget- 
fulroommate who is forever misplac- 
ing her keys, or give one of the deli- 
cate Japanese porcelain-style dishes 
(and I’m sure the sweet ladies who 
work at Homewood House would 
shudder to hear this) as an ash tray, to 
that chimney of a house-mate you 
can’t help but love. Fine porcelain 
can make even the worst of habits 
charming. 


The outdoorsy friend 
Skein of yarn, knitting needles, 
and knitting instruction book 

Michael's Crafts, Towson Place, 


pillboxes and © 


NEWS-LETTER 


1238 Putty Hill Ave. 
(410) 337-0505, 
$1.99-$3.99 each 


Any resourceful 
woodsman or 
woodswoman 
knows how to 
build their 
own fire, but if 
they’re going to 
be out there in the 
cold, shouldn’t they 
knowhowto knit their 
own cold weather gear? 

As the saying goes, “give 
agirlahat,andshewon’tgo 
cold, but teach her how to knit 

and she'll never go hungry.” That is, if 
she sells what she knits. Otherwise, it’ll 
just keep her warm. Which isn’t bad 
either. Because although we are south 
of the Mason Dixon line here in 
Bawlmer City, winters can be bone- 
chilling. And if, God forbid, it snows 
and the entire city and University are 
forced to shut down since Baltimore 
only employs the use of approximately 
one snowplow for the entire metro- 
politan area, a toasty hat, scarfand pair 
of mittens could make that warm glow 
one gets after hearing all classes are 
cancelled due to adverse weather con- 
ditions last just a little bit longer. 


For astitchin’ bitch 
Vintage Fabric 


Avenue Antiques, 901 W. 36th 
Street in Hampden, (410) 467- 
0329,$1-$5 


For the crafty beaver in your life, 
there is nothing more thrilling than 
the possibilities presented by a stack 
of vintage fabrics, 
all tied up in a 
pretty bow. Vi-> 
sions of purses, 
belts, skirts, and 
sewing machines 
furiously stitching 
away,nottomen- 
tionsugarplums, | 
willbe dancingin 
her head. In the 
basement of its 
tri-level an- | 
tiques mall, © 
Decades has an 
old suitcase full of 
a range of fabrics 
like wool plaid, 
hot pink satin, 
pastel ginghams 
and of course some cot- 
toninthatunfortunate orange/ 
pea green colorcombination that was 
so ubiquitous in the 70s. Youcan find 























“Where does 


inflation come 
from? A Cornflakes 
box? Your ass?” 


ae Political Science Professor 
Mark Blyth 





vintage fabric in almost any thrift 
store, but Decades takes all the 
guesswork out of it for you, sift- 
ingoutthe faded, — stained 
specimens to 
include only 
the best quality 
remnants for sale. 
And best of all, 
since thisisthekind 
of gift that keeps 
on giving, youjust 
might get a little 
change purse or 
f otherhand-stitched 
P goodie out of your 
friend’s frenzied cre- 
ative output inspired 
byyour pretty little scraps. 


For earth mothers 
and dirty hippies 


Incense 
The incense guy found outside 
Kennedy’s Fried Chickenon 


Greenmount, $1 


If you find yourself on a bleary- 
eyed hung-over Saturday morningon 
the way to Pete’s Grill, the best place 
to geta decent breakfast around here, 
you might just find what could be a 
wonderful gift for the starving college 
artsy-fart. Outside of Kennedy Fried 
Chicken, just off of Greenmount, 
(and, incidentally, the best place to 
cop a decent drumstick around here) 
there’s this guy who sits with his wife, 
both in traditional African garb, sell- 
ing traditional Indian incense. The 
sticks come in boxes with a “manu- 
factured in” stamp from Bangalore 
and in a variety of flavors, including 
jasmine and sandalwood. We bought 
Hs something called 
“firdaus,” which 
sounded more 
German than In- 
dian, but smelled 
' right tasty when it 
was illicitly lit up in 
the dorm room. The 
price tag was $1.50 for 
this oderiffic stock- 
ing-stuffer. So if 
your damn dirty 


hippie best 
friend needs 
someadditional 


olfactory at- 
» mosphere to 
go with his or 
her Buddhist 
prayer map and 
Mahavishnu Or- 
chestra LPs, you know 

where to find it. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 


Age is just a number for these ‘young’ JHU students 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


“Sometimes being 16 is just too 
young to be off your own,” said 
sophomore Jon Bateman. “But that 
wasn’t the case for me.” Now a sec- 
ond year college student at age 18, 
Bateman is one of a handful of 
Hopkins students who began their 
college education at a younger age 
_ than the majority of their peers. 

For many of these students, an 
accelerated track through elementary, 
middle or high school is the cause for 
- the age difference. Bateman com- 
: pleted only one year of middle school, 
skipping over seventh and eighth 

-“Itwas basically my decision,” 
he said. “I talked to my parents, teach- 
_ ersand principal. I convinced every- 

body I guess.” . 
_ Unsatisfied with the experience he 
was having in his Tennessee public 
. school’s program for talented and 
gifted students, Bateman advocated 
- the jump. “I was bored with school. I 
wanted to get on with my life and with 
higher education. I wanted to cut out 
as many grades as possible,” he said. 


~ Freshman Bo Peng is 16 years old 


and won’t be 17 until March. He 
_ jumped ahead of his classmates by 
skipping sixth grade and graduating 
from high school in three years. Un- 


like in Bateman’s case, it was Peng’s 


ae 
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school’s directors that suggested his 
initial grade change. “It was a deci- 
sion made by the administration. I 
was just generally bored in class,” he 
said. 

Peng’s reaction to the decision was 
mostly indifferent. “I really didn’t 
care,” he said. “I had just moved any- 
way [from Syracuse, N.Y. to 
Farmington, Conn.]. I had to make 
new friends anyway.” 

Bateman’s adjustment to his new 
social setting was equally uneventful. 
“T feel like I got along better with kids 
in ninth grade than sixth grade,” he 
said. 

This affinity for hanging with an 
older crowd continued through the 
duration of his public school days. 
“When I was 15, I was two votes away 
from being class president,” he said. 
“I was pretty accepted.” 

-Asheesh Laroia is a sophomore 
with junior standing who just turned 
18 in October. Born in India, he lived 
in the UK during his elementary 
school years, It was there, when moy- 
ing from one school to another that 
he skipped over the equivalent of sec- 
ond grade. He moved to the Rich- 
mond, Va. when he was seven and 
was placed in the third grade. Later, 
his family moved to Rochester, N.Y. 
and he began the fifth grade there. 

“Moving between locations was 
initially disorienting. But I seemed to 


t 


handle it pretty well. I made friends 
pretty easily,” he said. 

None of the students were too af- 
fected by watching older peers reach 
teenage milestones like getting driv- 
erslicenses. “Itkind ofbothered me,” 
Peng said. “But some of my friends 
drive and they are willing to drive me 
around.” 

“I didn’t miss out on the normal 
experience,” Laroia said. “All of my 
friendsare losers [because they didn’t 
get their licenses in high school].” 

Peng’s only complaint about his 
age status involves his second omit- 
ted grade. His high school had a pro- 
gram for those students who wanted 


to skip out early on high school and . 


he had increased incentive to do so 
because his family was scheduled to 
move for what would have been his 
senior year. Rather than attending a 


_ newhigh school for only one year, he 


made the effort to finish early and 
pass up on a senior year. 
~ “You miss a lot of the senior year 
experience,” Peng said. “You miss 
out on the last year when you can sit 
back and relax. I did go to prom, but 
if I had done poorly in any of my 
classes, I wouldn’t have been able to 
graduate early.” 
According to Laroia, thereactions 
ofothers make his age difference more 


ofan issue than it would naturally be. 


“Generally speaking it wouldn’t have 


mattered to meifno one had known,” 
he said. 

Laroia has always been frequently 
asked about his age. “Even late in 
freshman year, people would ask if I 
was still 16 or say, ‘I heard you’re 
16,” he said. “I was only 16 [enter- 
ing Hopkins}, but I wasn’t for very 
long.” 

People also assume that because 
he is younger than is standard for an 
individual of his academic standing 
thathe is automatically smarter aswell. 
“People think I’m amazingly smart 
for that reason [his age]. But it just 
means I have more experience than 
{others] did at that time,” Laroia said. 

That experience includes living 
away from home at an earlier age. 
But age was not a factor in Laroia’s 
adjustment period. “I know people 
older than me that had a more diffi- 
cult time adjusting to college,” he 
said. “I don’t think it made adjust- 
ing to college any harder.” Having 
previously attended Hopkins Cen- 
ter for Talented Youth summer pro- 
grams also made Laroia’s transition 
to college easier. 

_ All things considered, straying 
from the standard academic schedule 
may not be the best decision for ev- 
eryone. Entering college at a younger 
age has both benefits and drawbacks. 
“For me there was no downside what- 

CONTINUED ON Pace B3 
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Grab some gifts before heading home Where is religion in 


y Christmas tradition? 


BY RITA CLEMENTE 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 

With the end of the semester 
quickly approaching, exams and fi- 
nal projects always seem to puta bur- 
denon thejollyholiday spirit. Ifyou’re 
one of these people who ignore their 
childlike love for the month of De- 
cember, you will quickly find your- 
self in a dilemma. 

Once you finish your last exam of 
the semester, your favorite holiday 
seems just moments away. While you 
were enthralled in your books, others 
were basking in the act of giving and 
receiving gifts. Now, itis time for you 
to catch up on your shopping. 

You begin to wish you were just a 
child again; shopping for others tech- 
nically wasn’t necessary then. But, if 
you have one week or just a couple of 
days, youcanstill tackle holiday shop- 
ping before you head back home. 

All the procrastinators are pur- 
chasing last minute gifts too, so join 
in with them. But where do you go to 
buy the perfect gift? When time is 
limited and you’re still in Baltimore, 
what are your options? 

You can always resort to taking a 
quick trip to the Towson Town Cen- 
ter. Only fifteen minutes away, you 
have a variety of clothing stores to 
choose from for both males and fe- 
males. 

For most people, after being here 
for a year or more, the mall becomes 
common and uneventful. You figure 
that you won’t possibly be able to find 
anything for anyone there. But, let it 
grow on you. 

They have popular stores like 
Abercrombie and Fitch and 
Nordstrom’s, as well as Build a Bear 
and Footlocker. A sweater, or a more 
personal gift, can be found here. Even 


though you might be hesitant to go 
this route, you won’t leave Towson 
“giftless.” Plus, being picky during 
crunch time won’t help. 

Hampden is located even closer to 
the Hopkins campus than Towson. 
Only about five minutes away, you 
can find a bunch of boutiques filled 
with jewelry, scarves, and art, among 
other things. Scarves are alwaysa safe 
buy, along with a specific painting/ 
decoration for one’s room. 

I recommend jewelry for the la- 
dies. They have a variety of hand- 
made earrings and colorful brace- 
lets to choose from. You can make 
this entire shopping experience last 
under 30 minutes. Ifyou are pressed 
for time, take a cab or drive to 
Hampden one morning or after- 
noon. 

The Inner Harboris only 15 min- 
utes away. Like Towson, Inner Har- 
bor has some cute shops to choose 
from,*but The Gallery mall, located 
across Pratt Street, is significantly 
smaller. Banana Republic and For- 
ever 21 are a few of the buying ven- 
ues. 

Or, you can take the person (that 
you re buying a gift for) to the Inner- 
Harbor for dinner. Quick and easy, a 
gift can be bought and given with one 
simple dinner. 

Little Italy also is the perfect place 
for a dinner/present. With a wide va- 
riety of restaurants to choose from, 
you can celebrate with your favorite 
person overa plate ofhomemade spa- 
ghetti. 

Sometimes, other probleins arise. 
You don’t want to spend money ona 
cab to go to a mall and you can’t find 
a ride to go shopping to these places. 
Shopping still can be done ... online, 
that is. 

It’s simple and fast. If you know 
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Last-minute shopper? Don’t despair — with the click of the mouse or a 
quick trip to the mall, your presents are wrapped and ready for home. 


what you want to buy, just type in the 
potential item and Google or Ebay it. 
If you still aren’t sure what to buy 
him/her, online browsing is an op- 
tion. From your favorite types of 
clothing, to little gifts, everything that 
could possibly be sold in a mall (and 
more) is available online. 

Once you find the gift, all you 
need nowisa credit card. Type your 
credit card number in and address, 
and in approximately three-five 
days your gift(s) will arrive. There 
is always the option to express ship 
your purchase. 

Now, no one has an excuse to why 


they didn’t have enough time to buy 


their friend a Christmas gift. You | 
might be overwhelmed with exams | 
and final grades, but holiday shop- | 


ping can be done quickly (even when 


it’s last minute). When you’re down | 


to the wire, shop online. 

You can buy gifts ranging from 
$10-$100 within minutes, not leave 
your chair, and have it arrive to your 


home a couple of days later: all with | 


the painless click of your mouse. 


It’s practically mindless, and your | 


entire holiday shopping list will rap- 


idly diminish. Last minute shopping | 


is not as hopeless as it seems. 





Throw a swanky New Year's Eve cocktail party 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.AUDREY1.COM/ 
Holly Golightly (Audrey Hepburn) knows how to party in Breakfast at 
. Tiffany’s. Follow her example by throwing your own simple get-together. 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


You can’t have New Year’s Eve 
without a party. Since someone has 
to throw one, why not do it yourself? 
You may be stuck in your crowded 
little efficiency in Baltimore, but there 
is no reason why you can’t throw a 
fun and memorable event to ring in 
the New Year. 

You could just throw the stan- 
dard frat-style party, but if you’re 


looking for more than kegs and beer 
pong, you might want to change 
things up a bit. If you’dlike to throw 
a fancy, sophisticated event, it might 
require a bit more planning. How 
about a ritzy and glamorous cock- 
tail party, Holly Golightly style? This 
cosmopolitan party girl (played by 
Audrey Hepburn in Breakfast at 
Tiffany’s) certainly knew how to 
throw a classy and stylish bash — 
and she did it all in her tiny Man- 
hattan apartment. 


| Celebrate the holidays in ‘aredel hon 





Invitations 


You probably haven’t sent out in- 
vitations since your mom threw you 
that Little Mermaid party in first 
grade. But mailing out invitations sets 
the tone for a sophisticated get-to- 
gether and can add some personal 
flair as well. Try enclosing some.con- 
fetti or glitter within the envelope for 
a festive (albeit somewhat annoying) 
touch. Ifyou really want to make it an 
elegant event, you can use the invita- 
tion to make a note of the dress (busi- 
ness casual, black tie and so on). If 
you re the crafty type, try sending in- 
vitations in the shape of martini 
glasses or champagne flutes. 


Food 


Entertaining on a college budget 
might seem close to impossible 
(which explains why we have frat par- 
ties instead of cocktail hours). But it 
is quite feasible to serve up some el- 
egant yet affordable appetizers. With 
a good loaf of Italian bread, cherry 
tomatoes, garlic, olive oil, and 
chopped fresh basil, you can whip up 
some quick and easy bruschetta. Or 
turn some baking potatoes, cheddar 
cheese, sour cream and green onions 
into potato skins. 

Quesadillas (cut into bite-size 
morsels, of course), spreads and 
dips are always quick and hassle- 
free. The key is variety — with a few 
easy-to-prepare finger foods and 
some preparation-free cocktail 
staples like nuts and olives, you can 
keep your guests munching 
throughout the evening. 

Make sure you go food-shopping 
before Dec. 31 to avoid the rush, Try 
preparing what you can the night be- 
fore to make it easier on yourself, and 
be sure to make more than enough, 
just in case. - 


Drinks 


No college student has the budget 
to offer a fully-stocked bar, but that 
doesn’t mean you can’t have an au- 
thentic cocktail party. Offer beer, a 
wine, champagne and perhaps ingre- 
dients for one or two classic mixed 
drinks. 

Of course, you'll need appropri- 
ate glasses — check out Crate & 
Barrel or Pier One Imports at 
Towson Town Center or Ikea at 
White Marsh for champagne flutes, 
martini glasses or wine glasses. If 
you can’t afford the real thing, pick 

up some plastic ones at Party City 
(6311 York Rd.), where you can also 
grab some tiaras, party hats, stream- 
ers and balloons. 


Some classy mixed drinks that no 
soiree should be without: E 


~- 


Cosmopolitan 


1 1/2 oz. vodka 

1/2 oz Triple Sec 

1/4 oz lime juice 
Splash cranberry juice 


Shake with ice and strain into 
chilled glass. Garnish with lime slice. 


Martini 


1.50z Gin 

0.0 cracked Ice 

1 green olive 

0.5 oz dry Vermouth 


Filla mixing glass with ice. Pourin 
gin and dry vermouth. Stir (or shake) 
and strain into a martini glass. Gar- 
nish with olive. 


Margarita 


1.0 splash Lime juice 

3.0 shots Sweet and Sour mix 
1.0 shot Tequila 

0.5 shot Triple sec 


Blendwithice. Pourinto glasses (first 
rub rims with lime and dip in salt). 


If you want to give your get-to- 
gether the cocktail party feel, play 
some Frank Sinatra, Dean Martin and 
Big Band hits (just make sure to have 
a variety of music on hand for when 
people get tired of it). Have a few 
decks of playing cards on hand, and 
perhaps a few other games as well. 

The key to throwing a successful 
cocktail party is to enjoy yourself. By 
preparing food ahead of time and 
keeping it simple, you can be just as 
laid back and nonchalantly elegant as 
Holly Golightly herself. 


Other party ideas 


The possibilities for a New Year’s 
Eve party are endless; just keep in 
mind the people you want to invite 
and the atmosphere you re going for. 
Ifit’s going to be strictly girls, it might 
be fun and nostalgic to host a good 
old-fashioned sleepover (except this 
time you won’t have to break into 
your parents’ liquor cabinet for alco- 
hol). Relive your younger years by 
playing truth-or-dare, renta few good 
movies and enjoy watching the ball 
drop with your closest girlfriends. 

Ortake advantage of the extremely 
over-efficient heating system in your 
apartment and throw a tropical- 


themed party. Serve up some Straw- 


berry Daiquiris and Sex on the 
Beaches, and have your guests wear 


their Hawaiian shirts and hula skirts. 


Be creative and enjoy yourself. 
Above all, make sure your guests get 
home safe — keep cab service num- 
bers close by and be sure to use them, 


he day after Thanksgiv 


ing, I battled through a 
turkey-and-stuffing-and- 
pumpkin-pie-induced 


| stomachache to make my 
= | way to the mall. I had a coupon fora 


| free cashmere scarf with purchase at 
| Express if I got there between 7 a.m. 
and 11 a.m. 

I made it there by 10 a.m., and I 
was proud of myself. I never go to the 
| mall the day after Thanksgiving. 

The greeter at the front of the store 
politely told me they had none left. 
Really, none? None. They sold out by 
7:30 a.m. 

While schlepping my way three 
miles back to the only parking spot I 
could find, I started cursing at all of 
| theidiotshoppers who’dalready been 
| up for hours maxing out their credit 
| cards, and it dawned on me. I was the 
| same way — I just procrastinated un- 


til the day before 
MEGAN 


Christmas to do it. 

Some get im- 
| mense joy out of 
giving, others pre- 
fer getting, but in 
reality, Christmas 
has become a holi- 
| day of presents. And family. 

For Christians, it’s a time of the 
Chreasters — those parishioners that 
only come out of the woodwork to 
Mass on Christmas and Easter. When 
I was in elementary school and high 
school, I used to frown at those who 
| fake devotion and only worship on 
the two most important days of the 
| year without bothering to go in be- 
tween. Now I am one of them. 

I go to Midnight Mass every year 
| and hear the homily of the birth of 
Jesus Christ. I sing along with the 
chorus, give the expected responses 
during the service without even think- 
ing about them, and get the same 
stares every year from the regulars 
who recognize that I used to go the 
church on Saturdays, and now I only 
go when it’s convenient. 

They’re right, but I can’t help but 
think while I walk down the aisle to 
| receive communion: at least I’m here 
| now. 

But I don’t think of the religious 
connotations of the holiday while ’m 
shopping for gifts, or while I’m help- 
ing my mother make her yearly Filet 
Mignon. 

It’s not that I’m ignorant of the 
founding of what’s become the world- 
wide all-encompassing phenomenon 
of Christmas. In today’s society, a 
sense of religion is lost. 

Schools can’tsay “Merry Christmas” 
anymore, or even “Happy Hannukah.” 
“Happy Holidays” ishung across every 








WAITKOFF 
GUEST EDITORIAL 


auditorium, and all campus marquees 

— a politically correct statement to' 
cover all singularly religious holidays. 

Somehow, Christmas has become po- 

litically correct. 

People of all denominations cel- ' 
ebrate Christmas — Hindu, Muslim, ' 
Catholics, Protestants, and they do 

so by giving gifts to one another, gath- _ 
ering together, and sitting down as a 
family to share a meal — something 
more and morerare these days. Is this 
wrong? Does this follow what Jesus 
Christ had intended, what Christians - 
came to celebrate as Christmas? 

I think it does. My Hindu room- 
mate has dinner with her family on” 
Christmas Eve. Her mother makes‘ 
traditional Indian food, and theyhead 
off to a movie together or rent one - 
and stay at home on Christmas. They 
don’t necessarily wrap up presents 
and exchange them, but her mother 
takes her and 
her sister out 
shopping to 
commemo- 
rate the holi- 
day. 

Another 
friend ofmine, 
an atheist, shops two months ahead 
of time and puts hours of thought 
into presents for her parents and 
friends, and slaves in the kitchen to ° 
create a Christmas dinner feast for 
her extended family. 

Does the fact that I’m a confirmed ' 
Catholic who says a prayer with my 
family before eating and shares a wafer ' 
blessed at my church, make my Christ- 
mas celebration any more legitimate? 

Outlandish presents aside, the true ’ 
value of Christmas isn’t about who’s * 
the most religious, or whether or not ‘ 
how you celebrate reflects your be- 
liefs. A devotion to remembering the 
day as the birthday of Christ is no 
longer necessary to create a sense of 
the Christmas spirit and in today’s - 
society seems somewhat outdated. 

From the origins of the holiday to _ 
today’s broad definition, Christmashas 
always been about family coming to- ” 
gether. It’sunfortunate thatreligion has 
taken a backseat, but it’s paved the way 
for everyone to celebrate. 

Is it better to limit the holiday to 
Christians? Should we try and prac- 
tice religious devotion the one or two * 
days of the year when it’s important 
enough to remember? Or is it best to 
accept it as what it is and embrace it? 

No matter how you view Christ- ° 
mas, the holiday in its current form is - 
just as valid as ever. While traditions 
may change or fade, the spirit of the 
holiday is an inherent part in any cel- 
ebration. 


HOLIDAY HAPPENINGS 





Christmas Cookie Tour 
December 14: 12-5 p.m. $12. 
Tickets may be purchased on Dec. 
14 at the Stuart Hill Elementary 
School, 1600 W. Lombard St., or 


233-3168. 


The Snow Queen Ballet 
Dec. 14-15: Sun 3 p.m., Mon 7:30 


p-m. 
Friedberg Concert Hall, 1 E. Mt. 
Vernon Pl. 
- $4-$8, (410) 659-8124, 


Baltimore Chamber Orchestra 
Classical Holiday Concert 
Dec. 3, 5, 7: Wed, Fri 8 p.m.; Sun 
2 p.m. 





and Northern P 


- $8-$21, (410) 998. 1022, eves 
TeLighingof Washngon 


Monument 
Dec. 4, 5:30-6:30 p.m, 
_ Mount Vernon " 


by calling (410) 945-1497 or (410) | 


Pp __ Baltimore Theatre Pro 45.W. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Roland Ave — re 7 


Charles St. 
(410) 516-5589 


Miracle on 34th Street: Holiday 
Lights Trolley Tour 
Dec. 5, 5:30-7:30 p.m. and 8-10 
p.m. Adults: $25 
(410) 576-3800 





The Mayor ag puival Christmas 
oe 72 re viaie) 

Poly / Western - Falls, 36th St 
Chesnut J Ave. 


Pferdzwackur’s Vampire Nate : 
cracker — 










Dec. 11-14; 18-21 
Preston Sti ia 
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Things shouldnt 


bump in the night 


Iseem to have atypical college prob- 
lem: my roommates engage in loud sex 
with their respective girlfriends on a 
very regular basis. While I don’t want 
to begrudge them their fun, I think 


that they could be more respectful of 


others. Do you have any advice for 
them? (Iknow they read your column) 
-Wishing I was Sexiled 


et me tell you about one of 
the worst nights of my 
freshman year. I had my 
own room, which was 
great, but one of my walls 
was shared with mysuitemate’sroom, 
and another was shared with my RA. 
For two painful hours one Saturday 
night, I dealt with giggles and moans 
from one wall and bumping and 
grinding up against another — I think 
you can relate, or ever worse get a 
visual to complement those sounds. 
There is nothing 


as a push in the right direction. 

Secondly, create a code, any 
code, but just something that will 
prevent you from walking in and 
seeing a bare butt in the air. Sock or 
towel on the door, smiley face on 
the whiteboard, a sign that says, 
“having sex do not come in.” As 
long as you can all agree on some- 
thing, itll make living together a lot 
smoother. 

Finally, there’s a limit to the num- 
ber of times in a week someone can 


sexile. Especially with three guys, even | 


everyone doing it only once means 
that you need to find another place to 
sleep two nights a week. One idea 
would be to work outa first come first 
serve type thing on the weekends, and 
a no sex during the week policy. If 
you all have days you think you'll get 
lucky, divvy the week up like that 
(although you should be careful not 

to put pressure 





wrong with your 
roommates trying to 
get some. The prob- 
lem is the fact that 
they do it in front of 
you. I’m surprised if 
they haven’t already 
asked you to leave the 
room. More impor- 
tantly, why haven’t 
you just gotten up 





ie to point to — 
and left? Being sexiled ’ a most likely the | 
is not the best option Geatt door. 
in the world, but it’s JESS BEAT 0 EM If all else fails, | 


better than getting a 
front row seat to 
someone else’s show. 
You should either 
risk the tension and 
ask your roommate 
and his girlfriend to 
leave, or get up and leave for your 
sake and theirs. 

From the sound of your letter 
though, it seems like this is a frequent 
occurrence, and getting sexiled or 
getting off on uninvited voyeurism 
isn’tsomething that should continue. 
The first thing to do is sit down and 
have a heart-to-heart with the guys 
you're living with. You. probably 
should’ve done this in the beginning 
of the year, but you guys need to set 
some rules and create a system so 
you'll know when the room’s being 
put to good use and will allow you to 
avoid the situation that you’re cur- 
rently living with. 

Some the basic topics to cover are 
rules on how and when people can 
sexile and your schedules. You'd be 
amazed how well things can be 
avoided with some good planning. 

First sit down with your sched- 
ules, and say when you will be sleep- 
ingand working in the room the night 
before a major exam. If one of your 
roomies needs some stress relief that 
night, he and his girlfriend will have 
to try somewhere else. Also, if you 
havealargeblock of classes, you might 
want to point that out. 

You should also talk about week- 

- ends or any other times when you or 
your roommates might be away. Keep 
in mind that sex does not need to 
always happen at night: college is a 
time to get creative. Just think of this 


> 


ORGASMIC 
CHEMISTRY 


on yourself). 
Whatever way 
you try, set up a 
system so when 
someone tries to 
kick you out of 


talk to your RA; 
that’s what 
they’re there for. 


down and talked 
with yourroommates. Your RA might 
be able to facilitate some agreement 
orhelpyouor one ofyour busy room- 


mates into a single or another room | 
with aroommate who better fits your/ 


their style of living. 

A friend of mine once told his 
roommate that the next time he 
brought his girlfriend over he’d just 
say, Youknow, youare alot bigger 
than the girl he brought back last 


night.” Even if your roommate. 


wants sex, a comment like that will 
keep away most willing accom- 
plices. 

Joking aside, if your roommates 
had any sense of decency they would 
not be having sex while you were in 
the room. At the same time, they are 
not completely at fault if you don’t 
speak up. So say something. I 
wouldn’t recommend the cracking a 
fat joke at the girl (that'll get youin so 
much more trouble than you're look- 
ing for), but tell them that they can’t 
do it anymore. You and your room- 
mates should listen to each other’s 
concerns, not just to each other get- 
ting busy at night. 

Editors’ Note: In this weekly col- 
umn, Jess Beaton will discuss her own 
knowledge and answer sexual and 
relationship questions on any topic. 

The columnist is not a trained 
medical professional. If you seek pro- 
fessional medical advice, please con- 
sult your physician. 


your room for | 
the fourth time | 
that week, you'll | 
have something 


This should only | 
be a last resort, | 
after youhavesat | 





s 


u've gota romantic query or a response toa 
ek’s article, we'd love to hear from you. To 





go Learning outside of the lecture hall. 


Experiential education program helps build teamwork and develops management skills ; 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Drop your pens and papers. Get 
up from your seats. Today’s lesson 
will not be taught on the chalkboard. 
You'll be learning using nine tennis 
balls, a pile of oddly shaped wood 
planks, a bucket, a bunch of ropes 
and a koosh ball. All you need is an 
open mind. 

Welcome to experiential educa- 
tion, an alternative teaching method 
that stresses a hands-on, group dy- 
namic as a supplement to the tradi- 
tional classroom setting. 

Hopkins has hired — Phil 
Zookfriesen as a full time coordina- 
tor for both the program and various 
outdoor team-building trips that the 
school sponsors. 

On Monday, Dec. 1, Professor Josh 
Reither’s Information Technology 
(IT) Managementclass tooka trip for 
their regular Hodson classroom to 
the upper floor of the athletic center. 

“Many students didn’t know what 
to expect,” explains Reiter. “I thought 
it would make class more enjoyable 
and easier for students to retain in- 
formation.” 

The students, many of whom were 
a little cautious at first, soon became 
active in a juggling puzzle in which 
groups of eight students were asked 
to figure out howto passa ball to each 
participant, in the same order. 

The only rules were that the stu- 
dents had to physically pass the ball, 
hadto say the student’s nameto whom 
they were passing, and they could 
not pass to an adjacent student. 

The game became a little more 
complex when each group was given 
two more balls to deal with, and 
groups were soon sharing the infor- 
mation that each group could finish 
faster if the balls were passed all at 
once. 

Next, the three groups had to com- 
bine their efforts to pass around all 
nine balls in the correct order. Time 
goals for finishing were set, and many 
students seemed skeptical and un- 
motivated to finish the task in under 
10 seconds. 

Yet soon, ideas were again being 
exchanged. Even the quietest mem- 
bers of the class were contributing 
as the group discovered the quick- 





Agroup of students in Professor Joshua Reiter’s Information Technology Management class work onapuzzle. 


est way to complete the task. When 
the class finally broke the 10-sec- 
ond mark, even the most skeptical 
students were clapping and smiling 
from ear to ear. 

“[You’re] never going to do a 
group juggle in the business world,” 
explained Zookfriesen after the ac- 
tivity had concluded. 

“{But] because of the demands of 
the IT industry, you’re going to have 
to work in teams,” Reiter quickly 
added. 

After the physical part of the activ- 
ity was over, the class then evaluated 
their strengths and weaknesses as a 
team. 

The class seemed to realize the 
value of the exercises. “People learn 
more if it’s interactive and hands- 
on,” said senior Anne Barber. “It’s 


applicable to any career, especially 
with business.” 

Zookfriesen has made a career of 
bringing experiential education to ex- 
ecutives and students alike. He 
worked as an outdoor wilderness in- 
structor from 1997 to 2001, then be- 











gan working with Hopkins as an in- 
dependent contractor for Bill 
Harrington, JHU’s Director of Rec- 
reation. Harrington and Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Susan Boswell then pushed 
for a full-time position for 
Zookfriesen, and he was given the 
opportunity in 2002: 
Inaddition to his full-time job with 
the University, Zookfriesen also 
works with Outward Bound Profes- 
sional, which coordinates group- 
building wilder- 
ness adventures 
for corporate 
groups. 
“Youlearnalot 
of facilitating skills 
on wilderness trips 
that are the same 
for businesses,” 


The class seemed to# 
realize the value of the 


exercises. People learn 


71 





COURTESY OF JOSHUA REITER , 


‘ 


Reiter. “Youneed guestlecturersand , 
experts for students.” ; 

Yet while Zookfriesen strongly 
believes the program serves asa great . 
supplement to the classroom setting, 
he doesn’t see it ever taking over tra- , 
ditional education. Some students 
agreed that experiential education , 
was limited in its scope. 

“Tm not sure it fits into any other | 
classes I take,” commented junior - 
Gabe Phillips, amechanical engineer- 
ing major. “I 
don’t think any 
oftheengineers ~ 
would go for , 

Another 
important as- 
pect of experi- 
ential educa- 


Stk Dulas ts ety ae ; tion that is 

Zookfriesen. more if ITs Interactive. especially im- 
Heiterhadbeen == _SENIORANNEBARBER PO!'ant ats 

using an outside . Sper ec Hopkins is } 


company to con- — 
duct such experiential education 
classes for several years until he met 
Zookfriesen through Hopkins One- 
on-One, a freshman leadership semi- 
nar, almost two years ago. 

Next year, Reiter hopes to include 
Zookfriesen more often in his lec- 
tures. Instead of having special expe- 
riential education classes four or five 
times a year, Reiter wants to use the 
program whenever an applicable situ- 
ation or topic arises in one of his 
classes. 

“Students can only learn so much 
from a book and professor,” said 


Younger JHU students 
find age not a barrier 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 
-soever,” Bateman said. “But I can 
imagine a lot of kids who might be 
academically or socially uncomfort- 
able.” 

Senior Wen Shi, recently named a 
Rhodes scholar, is 20 years old and 
will be graduating this spring. While 
Shi was of standard age through most 


very competitive [at Hopkins,” says 
Zookfriesen. “But it’s beneficial to 
’ allow students to see that there are 
places where it’s safe not to com- 


Hopkins,” he admits. “It’s difficult to 
build a strong community, but out- 
door pursuits [and experiential edu- 
cation] are bringing students to- 
gether.” 


that it stresses { 


_ working together instead ofa com- * 


petitive academic atmosphere 
where students work against each 
other. “I can see that students are 


eter: 
“T’ve had alot of fun beinga part of 


RSAPCAAGPL AATEC ASLAL eS 


Currently enrolled in two gradu- 
ate courses, Shi, a biology major, has 
already experienced what it is like to 
be younger than his classmates. “Iam 
aware that in some of the graduate . 
classes, I’m thg only undergrad,” he , 
said. “But I cart still do the material.” 

Though Laroia, with advanced — 
standing, could finish his under- 


ns anonymously, go to http:// 





of his college career he, like others 


graduate work early, he is not plan- 
graduating in three years, will be ina 


ning to do so. “I didn’t go to college to 
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: -com and click”Contact Us.” Or you 
0 sex@jhunewslettercom 
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A group of students attempt to figure out the “toxic waste” puzzle. 





position similar to the younger un- 
dergraduate students when they en- 
ter the next step of their lives. 


leave college,” he said. “I like under- . 


graduate study. I want to doitaslong | 
as possible.” 
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na time when it seems most of 

the world drips with anti- 

Americanism, one might ques 

tion the logic of spending five 

months overseas. But even in 
this sensitive time, I could think ofno 
place where I'd rather be learning 
about the wider world. Amidst the 
regular studies of classes and read- 
ings possible anywhere is a more 
subtle learning only possible here in 
Denmark. 

Ofcourse, the overseas experience 
can be motivated by many factors. 
Yet, most fundamentally, itisa search. 
It is a search for the context in which 
we fit into the larger world, to dis- 
cover new places and their unique- 
ness and to realize that what we knew 
was true is not actually so at all. 

Among the first things that stand 
out when you arrive in Europe is just 
how Europeanitalllooks. Aside from 
the obvious language barrier, the cars 
are smaller, the advertisements 
skimpier and people drink alcohol 
much earlier in the day. Looking a 
little deeper, though, life abroad re- 
veals what really makes it a different 
experience. 

These are the features not visible 
during a week’s vacation. It is the 
trouble fitting into a university social 
scene knowing you will be there for 
only a few months. It is the frustra- 
tion at not being able to shop on Sun- 
days, or even after 5 p.m. on a week- 
day. But it is also the joy of finding a 
cozy bakery to sit with your coffee 
and watch howother peoplelive with- 

out Starbucks. Of knowing that, since 
everyone is done with work so early, 
that also means they Il all be home for 
dinner. 

Clearly, then, expectations are dif- 
ferent. Certainly classes are con- 
ducted differently and gleaning the 
lesson can be that much harder when 
compounded by language issues. 
More generally, though, one sees the 
cultural divide that separates us. Ac- 
cording to a recent survey in The 
Economist, only in the U.S. and 
Canada did more than 60 per cent of 
people consider suecess a personal 
matter and in the U.S. only 35 per cent 
considered government's job to ensure 
no one is in need. 

In Europe, by contrast, especially in 


_ Scandinavia, where taxes can reach 





nearly 70 per cent of income, the as- 


sumption is that the state will ensure” 
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Outside looking in: views change abroad 
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COURTESY OF DAVID LEIMAN 


Leiman (right), in front of St. Basil’s Cathedral in Moscow. Leiman is currently studying abroad in Denmark. 


that no one falls so far they can’t get 
back up. But even the concept of the 
nation has been evolving since the de- 
velopment of the European Union. As 
states move towards “an ever closer 
union” with a “United States of Eu- 
rope” inmind,a growing proportion of 
Europeans hope to emerge from our 
shadow and stand next to us. After all, 
that is what France has been hoping for 
sinceit firstbegan the European project 
over 50 years ago and continues with 


DAVID | 
GUEST COLUMN 





Jacques Chirac’s policies today. 

The animosity that Secretary of 
Defense Rumsfeld tried to point out 
when he madethe distinction between 
an “old and new Europe,” is evident. 
But it is not necessarily split along 
that line. In Denmark, “new Europe” 
by virtue of its nearly 500 troops in 
Iraq, I was toldby one girl that Ameri- 
cans are uncultured and never travel 
abroad (even as we talked thousands 
of miles from home), but also heard 
howmuch another loves George Bush 
and his policies. 

All this is surprising. Back home, 
itishard to imagine much mention of 








30 cent wings on Mondays 
_ DJ.on Tuesdays 10 p.m. — 2a.m. 
4 1/2 price burgers on Wednesdays 
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3233 St. Paul St. 


OPEN LATE 


J-Cards Accepted 
Sunday — Thursday 10 a.m. till midnight 
Friday — Saturday 10 a.m. till 2:30 a.m. 





3333 N.Charles St. 


410-243-8844 
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Europe at all, let alone an informed 
discussion of the institutions that 
25 countries from France and Ger- 
many to Hungary and Poland have 
built in the European Union. On 
the continent, though, it is hard to 
imagine a day going by without see- 
ing or hearing what, as one person 
told me, “George Bush has done to 
screw up the world today.” While 
we may feel isolated between two 
oceans, there is most definitely a 
world looking at us. 

But by and large most people are 
curious, otherwise our movies 
would not be shown in theaters; 
McDonald’s would not be crowded 
even at four in the morning; our 
brands would not be exported so 
successfully. Perhaps the curiosity 
comes from not being able to un- 
derstand us. When so many West 
European nations have struggled to 
accommodate old colonial immi- 
grants it must seem miraculous that 
a country of foreigners has thrived 
on its diversity. 

For all Americans’ perceived 
unilateralism and uncultured out- 
look, there remains much ignorance 
on this side of the ocean. Among the 
problems is how much non-Ameri- 
cans think they understand the U.S., 
based on news reports, TV or movies. 
While Beverly Hills 90210 was obvi- 











ously a farcical depiction of high | 
school to us, it is not so apparent 

overseas. And this should bealesson, | 
both for Americans to be more wary 
of how we export our image, and also 
to Europeans that they don’t assume 
we are what we seem on the screen. 

This situation, though, facilitates 
one of the best opportunities an over- 
seas education can bring. In addition | 
to the benefit and fun of learning 
amidst the history and culture you 
are studying, it is the chance to be an 
ambassador. A boisterous debate on | 
American policies in Budapest is ill- | 
advised, but the chance to teach and | 
understand our viewand perceptions 
is impossible in any other environ- 
ment. 

Alongwith obligatoryassignments 
and realization that classes are still | 
important, there is the chance to ful- 
fill the maxim of not letting one’s 
schooling get in the way of an educa- 
tion. The greater continental class- 
room affords the opportunity for 
travel to many places, to see the way 
others live and to have the unique 
chance to observe and participate in | 
shaping the evolving relationship be- 
tween America and wider world we | 
influence. 

David Leimanisasenior Near East- 
ern Studies major who is studying 
abroad in Denmark this semester. 
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Blank pages: starting a 


BY SUZANNE NIZZA 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


If you’ve got something to say, a 


| student publication can be a great 


meats for expressing your views. 
Putting a paper or journal out is not 
the easiest task, but many Hopkins 
students devote time and energy to 
the production of at least one of the 
many campus publications. 

For those interested in establish- 


|| ing publications with newand unique 


viewpoints, all that is essentially re- 
quired is a good idea, funding and a 
staffi 

The Hopkins Donkey isa student 
publication that has gone through 
this process this year. Originally 
called the College Democrats News- 


| | letter, this pub- 


lication was 
started under 


EES Ey SO Te 
| felt that we needed a 


«7 newJHU publication 


} 


a difficult job for one person. A staff 
of interested people is integral to 
the production of a publication. 

Was it hard to get the Donkey off 
the ground? According to Garlick, “It 
was too easy for words.” 

The Donkey has not suffered from 
lack of readers. With no other paper 
on campus presenting liberal Demo- 
cratic views, the Donkey filled the 
void. 300 copies of the first issue were 
distributed on campus, sparking in- 
terest in the new publication 

It was not hard assemblinga staff 
either. The first issue, released un- 
der the original College Democrats 
Newsletter title, consisted of articles 
written by the board of the College 
Democrats. Eventually, Garlick was 
able to assemble a staff of about 17 
regulars, who 
now write, edit 
and layout the 


the auspices of Donkey. 
the, College - Once a good 
Dentocrats asa Paper with a more publication idea 
vehicle for has been found 
more liberal liberal voice, and | also and a willing 
views. staff recruited, 
“There's a yyanted to increase money is the 
huge void on the other necessity. 


college campus,” 


activism On Campus. 


One can’t put 


editor-in-chief outa paper with- 
sophomore Saul — DONKEY EDITOR-IN- out funds to 
Garlick _ said. print it. 


“There’s a con- 


CHIEF SAUL GARLICK 


Money canbe 





servative paper 

(Th@ Carrollton Record) and a main- 
stream paper (The Johns Hopkins News- 
Lettér). I felt that we needed a paper 
with'a more liberal voice, and I also 


| wanted to increasethe activism oncam- 


pus. Hopkins has a reputation for be- 
ing apathetic,” he said. 

As one would expect, starting a 
newcampus publication doesn’t oc- 
cur magically overnight. 

When conceiving the idea for a 


| newinewspaper, it is important to 


decile whether there is even a need 
for a newspaper exhorting these 
ideas — would anyone read it? 
Would anyone want to read it? 
Another initial problem in start- 
ing d student publication is gauging 
intetest. A successful publication 
needs interested people to produce 
it and interested people to read it. 


Assémbling a publication would be | 


DaGmOnceu teed 
through many avenues. If the pub- 
lication is the project of a campus 
group, budget money can be allot- 
ted. Fundraisers are another way to 
obtain the necessary dollars. 

Also, if the publication’s topic is 
appropriate, certain academic de- 
partments may be willing to con- 
tribute toward the production of a 
publication. 

The Donkey is easy on the wallet. 
It is extremely low-budget as publi- 
cation costs onlya fewhundred dol- 
lars. These costs have, so far, been 
covered by the College Democrats 
and their fund-raising efforts. The 
Political Science Department con- 
tributes a little money as well. 

Now that the Donkey has gotten 
off the ground, its proponents are 
hoping that it can continue to stay 


_ afloat in the future. _ 
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Ze Mean Bean hearty, upscale 


= 


COURTESY OF BALTIMORE MAGAZINE 


Ze Mean Bean, located in Fells Point, offers some great Russian food in a cozy, music-filled atmosphere. 


s Ze Mean Bean one of 

Baltimore’s best restaurants? 

Not nyiet. Ze Mean Bean, per- 

haps Baltimore’s only Rus 

sian restaurant, does, how- 
ever, havea lot going for it, including 
both its originality and quality. This 
is one of the few cozy little offbeat 
retreats that Baltimore does best. 
Even the name is unusual. 

Setback from bar hopping Broad- 
way in Fell’s Point, you'd never find 
this cute little enclave if you weren’t 
looking for it. Yet, complete with its 
warm, festiveand quirky coffeehouse 
atmosphere, itis worth searching for. 

Ze Mean Bean was once a dark cof- 
feehouse, but over the past few years it 
has undergone a massive transforma- 
tion. A tiny, grimy coffeejointnomore, 
Ze Mean Bean has expanded into a full 
restaurant, offering full menus, table- 
cloths, sophisticated décor and even 
more sophisticated fare. Patrons can 
also appreciate well-chosen jazz, real 
books on real bookshelves, a some- 
what Bohemian-looking clientele, hip 
stenciling on the concrete floor and, 
later in the evening, decent live music. 

Ze Mean Bean offers great, hearty 
upscale Eastern European food that 
you will not easily find elsewhere. Start 

with the dill-scented, potato-filled 


_ pierogi— full, plump and delicious — 
- andmoveontoany dish ofyour choos- 
_ ing. Thesaucesarerich, extremelyrich, 
so make sure your eyes aren’t bigger 


than your stomach. 

The chicken Kievis notto missed, 
as is the borscht, a thin beet soup 
with sour cream. Buckwheat 
blinchikas, stuffed with mushrooms 
and topped with red-pepper sauce, 
arealsoaunique choice. Or perhaps, 
delicious holupki, spicy tomato- 
sauced, beef-filled cabbage rolls, for 
the similarily adventurous. 


Although the menu is solid, the 
real focus is still on what Ze Mean 
Bean used to be, an endearing little 
coffeehouse wedged down in Fells 
Point. 

Don’t be fooled by all the recent 
change. Ze Mean Bean tangible am- 
bianceis stillits biggest draw. Walkin 
the doorand one word comes to mind 
— cozy. The couch is soft, the tables 
are small and intimate, all is lit by the 
warm glow of candles (and, in the 














WHINING AND 
DINING 


winter, a fire in the fireplace), and the 


dress code is casual. There is no bet- ° 


ter time to capitalize on all this cozi- 
ness than right now. This is a great 
place to stay warm during the Holi- 
day season. 

On Sundays, this cute little hide- 
away serves up one of the best 
brunchesin Baltimore. Great live mu- 
sic helps to make your experience 


‘ truly satisfying, though to hear this 


groovy local jazz, Celtic, and folk 
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Walt The World's Largest Clogstonre 


as «<x 


theclogsfore.com 














you'll need to make a reservation 
downstairs, where the realaction’sat. 
I didn’t have this foresight and subse- 
quently got stuck on the second floor, 
which was comparatively bare and 
empty. 

That said, a reservation is a must 
here. On my visit, I waited at least 20 
minutes on onlya relatively busy Sat- 
urday night. Furthermore, it took us 
close to three hours to slog through 
dinner making an already quiet 
evening with my mother that'much 
more so. 

The prices at Ze Mean Bean are 
reasonable, but not cheap. If you 
want the full experience of Ze Mean 
Bean without the cost, visit for a 
relaxing cup of fresh coffee and 
choose from an assortment of bread 
pudding, pastries, cakes and other 
treats carefully served up by the 


pleasant staff. Perhaps the most in- | 


teresting choice isa homemade Bel- 
gian waffle 4la mode, which is some- 


what out of place but still works. | 


And really, you’re not losing any- 
thing by forgoing the whole meal. 
The coffee, named the Best in Balti- 
more by this year’s City Paper, is 
still the star of the show and the 
desserts are fabulous. 

Ze Mean Bean is really a refuge. 
Once youre here you'll feel like it’s 
more like Paris that Baltimore (or 
Eastern Europe, for that matter). It’s 
truly a pleasure to savor the full-fla- 
vored coffee in this cozy abode ona 


| University 


Ze Mean Bean Cafe 
1739 Fleet St., Baltimore 


Phone: 410-675-5999 
Price: $10 

Hours: Mon. - Thurs.10 
a.m.- 11 p.m.; Fri. 10 a.m. - 
1 a.m.; Sat. 9 a.m. - 1 a.m.; 
Sun. 9 a.m.- 11 p.m. 








Se 





chilly night, jazz playing in the back- 
ground. 

Although, Ze Mean Bean Café 
still has a ways to go in competing 
with Baltimore’s traditionally pow- 
erhouse upscale, the seafood res- 
taurants, the real allure lies in the 
fact that’s it’s off the beaten path. Itis 
ze place to be on a chilly Baltimore 


night. 





We're haaaaac. 
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_ You're hot and you knowit. So are all your friends that we've been checking out in the A.C. So | 
why don’t you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 


| 
Tee 
H 


| 





| Name: Alex Manuel Nieves 
Astronomical Sign: Aquarious 
Year: Senior 

| Major: Chemical Engineering 


| Born in raised in Puerto Rico, 
Alex Nieves has been called a ladies 
man. And once you get to know 
| this hottie, you’ll understand why. 
For example, Alex has some in- 
terests that any Hopkins girl would 
| dig. When he thinks of the word 
‘sexy, whatcomes to mind but “dif- 
ferential equations and trying to 
solve them.” And as for his favorite 
book? “Does the Orgo book count?” 
When Alex is not trying to im- 
| press the ladies with his mind, he’s 
| listening to Oasis and Shakira, play- 
ing football, watching T.V., dress- 
| ing like a mummy and wandering 
| through thedormsandlibrary, and 
| working with Hops 4K, training to 
| bike across country to raise money 
for cancer research. ; 
But busy as he is, Alex still ha 
time to seek out that special girl. 
——— < a <== = = a : 


HOT:AT HOPKINS 


’ 


“The one” for Alex is a girl who “can 
go out and walk in the rain without 
worrying about her hair.” An appre- 
ciation for “talking dirty in Spanish” 
also wouldn’t hurt. 

Alex would spend his dream date 
skydiving and eating Mexican food 
for dinner (hopefully in that order) 
and lastly “watching the three Lord of 
the Rings movies in a row,” which he 
notes won’t be possible until after 
Dec. 17. 

It’s suprising for aladies man,but 
usually Alex is too shy to approach 
girls that he likes and shockingly, 
he thinks that being Hot at Hopkins 
will be his most embarassing mo- 
ment. Now where would he get that 
idea? 











Name: Veronica Gaciela Beaudry 
Astronomical Sign: Gemini 

Year: Senior 

Major: Biclogy 


Veronica’s worst date? “They’ve 





all been good,” she said. “I guess I 
know how to pick them.” 

This girl’s gota good track record | 
guys, so ifyou want to be nextin line | 
for this brown-eyed native of Peru, 
there are some rules. 

First you’ve got to be friendly so 
as to compliment Veronica’s self- | 
described “fun and at times a little | 
bubbly personality.” 

Next you must be confident ... 
and notatall embarrassed to be seen 
with a girl who has tripped “hun- | 
dreds of times while walking.” 

You’ve gotta know. where she 
likes to shop — Banana Republic — | 
and what she likes to drink — Pina 
Coladas. You must also be under- 
standing of her love for Orlando 
Bloom, whom she actually likes “as | 
Legolas better.” | 

Guys seeking Veronica’s affec- | 
tion must also be able to watch to 
girly movies (no, not those girly 
movies, we’re talkin’ like Legally | 
Blonde) and quick enough to learn | 
that making dinner before hand, say 
waffles, tacos or biscotti, and initi- 
ating the cuddling will win youextra | 
points. 

You need not be literate, how- 
ever, if you're looking to please this 
girl. “I don’t read,” she said. “I do 
science.” 

You also don’t need a fancy 
dwelling to impress her. Next year, 
she’ll be livingin Californiaina card- 
board box because that’s all she be | 
able to afford while in grad school. 

So once you ve got these things 
down, you may just find your way 
into Veronica’s heart. Which, by 
the way, you can find in Mudd 
Hall with the rest of her doing re- 
search. 














Univ. presidents’ pay climbing 


Hopkins’s Brody is still one of the highest paid in the country 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


When the Chronicle of Higher 
Education released. their annual 
rankings of salaries for private col- 
lege presidents, a familiar name was 
near the top. Johns Hopkins’ presi- 
dent William Brody remained one of 
thenation’s highest paid college presi- 
dents witha total compensation pack- 
age worth more than three quarters 
of a million dollars. 

Only the presidents of Rockefeller, 
of Pennsylvania, 
Vanderbiltand Rennselaer Polytech- 
nic earned more than Brody’s 
$772,276. 

Brody’s compensation has 
climbed nearly $100,000 from the 
2001 to 2002 fiscal year, the latest one 
from which figures are available. 

His salary has greatly outpaced 
inflation as well as the salaries of 
Hopkins faculty and non-health ad- 
ministration. He also receives com- 
pensation for serving on the boards 
of private corporations, a sum that is 
not shown in his current salary fig- 
ure. 

Even as salaries for college presi- 
dents like Brody climb around the 
country, quickly approaching the $1 
million mark, most schools are quick 
to defend the hefty sums awarded to 
university presidents. 

“College presidents are eminently 
qualified people,” said Shelly 
Storbeck, managing director of the 
higher-education division for AT 
Kearney, an executive recruitment 
firm. 

“Presidents have to deal with a 
number of issues, things like invest- 
ment, increasing revenues, physical 
plant and fundraising.” 

A combination of other factors 
has led to increased pay in recent 
years. The sheer complexity of run- 
ning a multi-faceted institution 
such as Hopkins keeps the pool of 
willing, qualified candidates quite 
low. 

Andeven though salaries for col- 
lege executives is high, it does not 
begin to compare with the huge pay, 
benefits and severance packages ex- 


ecutives in corporate America re- - 


ceive, 

“(College presidents] could walk 
into the private sector and command 
different salaries,” said Storbeck. 
“Look at the number of execs who sit 
on corporate boards, who deal with 
investments, increasing revenues, 
physical plant operations [and] 
fundraising.” 

Jean Dowdall, vice president of 
Educational Management Network/ 
Witt/Kieffer, an executive search firm 
serving nonprofit organizations, says 
the comparison is not so direct. 

“It’s not so much that if college 
presidents don’t like academy, they 


i 


could walk over to General Motors. 
Rather the issue is, shouldn’t there be 
substantial compensation for execu- 
tives of higher education?” 

Richard Ingram, president of the 
Association of Governing Board of 


_ Universities and Colleges agrees. 


“We're not trying to catch up with 
corporate America. These salaries 
aren’t anything equivalent to what’s 
going onin private industry,” he said. 
“Some of those salaries are obscene. 
This is abo: 't being fair, equitable and 
being able .o attract talent when the 
job opens \\p.” 

The idea that college presidents 
would male good captains of indus- 
try is probably exaggerated said 


Even as salaries for 
college presidents like 
Brody climb around 
the country, quickly 
approzching the $1 
mitlion mark, most 
schools are quick to 
defend the hefty sums 
awarded ... 





Ingram, but with such high competi- 
tion for li nited talent, prices must 
increase. “Like it or not, we’re com- 
peting wit! one another for real tal- 
ent and re il talent is expensive,” he 
said. 

Often people misunderstand the 
role colege presidents says 
Dowdall. ' The job as president, the 
fact is you see that everyday, in the 
quality of ‘aculty that are hired and 
the co-cw: cicular life and the build- 
ings that are there. If the students 
feel they are getting a good educa- 
tion, the president deserves some 
credit for that.” 

[this qi ote should be higher up]- 
+ “Bill Brody is running a city,” said 
Storbeck. “He has tenants, police 
force, a pliysical plant. To be a uni- 
versity prsident today you have to 
know so r uch about how the world 
functions at an elevated level. You 
need vastly,talented people.” 

Competition amongst other uni- 
versities «lso plays a large role in 
executive pay says Dowdall. “Rice 
and UPE ‘N are both looking for 
presiden's and you can bet Bill 
Brody’s » ing to be a prospect for 
those car puses. 

You ci be sure that money is 
part of th se packages they’ll offer. 


If Johns Hopkins allows his salary 
to weaken, he becomes a target for 
other institutions and that’s the haz- 
ard.” 

[stuff about Chip Mason should 
be at top of article] President of the 
Hopkins Board of Trustess and CEO 
of Legg Mason; Raymond “Chip” 
Mason, said that a number of issues, 
many unique to Hopkins, factor into 
Brody’s salary. 

“What we typically do is look at 
what other presidents are making, 
while holding the long standing view 
ofthe complexity ofJohns Hopkins,” 
said Mason. 

“It becomes more complex 
than running a university because 
obviously the med school and re- 
search either directly or indirectly 
come under the scope of the presi- 
dent.” 

“Mike’s [Bloomberg, former 
president of the Hopkins board of 
trustees] contention has always been 
that the president of Hopkins should 
the top paid presidentin the country, 
if we wanted a very strong president 
for the job. At the minute, what we’ve 
tried to do is stay up there, where 
he’s [Brody] competitively priced 
with schools of the caliber of 
Hopkins.” 

Brody’s role as a successful 
fundraiser also factorsinto the boards 
decision, said Mason. “If we want to 
redo the campus, the med school or 
both, he as the president is the one 
who has to go out and find that 
money.” ‘ 

Mason estimates at least 30% of 
Brody’s time is spent fundrasing. 
Hopkins is currently on pace to 
meet a $2 billion fundraising goal 
by 2007, thanks in large part to 
Brody’s effectiveness as a 
fundraiser. 

“We don’t want him so driven to 
raise money that that’s all he’s do- 
ing,” said Mason. “But we do take 
into consideration his effectiveness 
as a fundraiser.” As Maryland is suf- 
fering budget deficits and is cutting 
aid to private universities, Mason said, 
“we have to raise that money some- 
where else,” ; 

Mason feels the rest of the board as 
satisfied with Brody’s performance 
as president as he is. 

“He’s donea good job in diversi- 
fying his time and effort, keeping 
an eye on time with students and 
faculty, alumni, fundraising, the 
business side of operating the uni- 
versity. When [the board] went to 
grade him, there wasn’t any specific 
area we had that he was 
underperforming in.” 

Mason feels Brody’s salary is very 
deserving and that the president is 
satisfied. “I think he feels we’ve been 
very fair. He’s never pushed for more 
pay. We've always pushed for him to 
be paid more.” 
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For the literary- 
minded on your list 


Shakespeare action figure 
Mud and Metal, 813 W. 36th St 
W. 36th Street, 

(410) 467-8698, (me 
$12 N 


In comparison, 
the Jesus action fig- 
ure, who some \y¥) 
claimis“thereason © 
for the season” is 
only $8, a mere 
alms-worth. But we 
know who really | 
matters; it’s He 
Shakespeare whose | 
action figure clocks | 
in at the more valu- 
able, yet still afford 
able 12 buckaroos. 
The bard, a perfect present for your 
Intro to Fiction and Poetry T.A. or 
any Writing Sems nerd, has 
bendable arms and legs, comes with 
a removable book, and wields his 
weapon of choice: the quill pen. As 
the box he comes in states, the pen 





is indeed mightier than the sword. 


Last minute drug 
store buys for the gals 
Glue on nails , nail art rhine- 
stones, nail polish, blue eyeliner, 
and Aqua Net 

CVS, 2504 N. Charles St., (410) 
662-7593, $1.69-$6.99 


A girl’s nails are considered works 
of art in some places, namely New 
Jersey and any inner-city beauty par- 
lor. And whether you decide to take 

this gift in the direction of ghetto- 

_ fabulous a la Gwen Stefani and Eve 
“Let Me Blow ‘Ya Mind’ style, orlean 
more toward Big Haired Jersey Girl 
(85 billion percent of the Hopkins 
campus is from New Jersey anyway, 
right?), it’s a fun idea for any gal 
pal on your list, and she’ll never 
guess you boughtit after careen- 

- ing frantically through the aisles 
of CVS an hour before your Se- 
cret Santa exchange was sup- 
posed to go down. Ridiculously 
long talon style nails are best for 
maximum outrageous effect, and 
what girl doesn’t like diamonds ... 
glued onto her fingernails? Yeah, so 
they might fall off when she tries to 
wipe her butt, and okay, they’re really 
plastic, but a little faux bling never 
hurtanybody. Complete the look with 
bright fluorescent shades of nail-pol- 
ish, Aqua Net hairspray and punked- 
out blue eyeliner for this ‘80s-party- 
to-go 11th hour gift. 


For the shutterbug 


Batik print photo albums 
The Shops at Homewood, 3224 
St. Paul Street, (410) 235 2886, 


$11.50 
Okay, so photoalbums, along with 
picture frames and candles, are 
among the most played out gift ideas 
in the world of inexpensive gift giv- 
ing. But when you take the time to 
pick out something a little unique, 
_something with a twist, oh, let’s 
_ say how about these photo 
albums bound in one 
of a kind batik cloth 
made by artisans in 
Bali, Indo- 
nesia or 
decorated 
with 
the 
Adrla 
sym- 
bols of 
bof, ve 
Asante 
peoples of 
West Africa, 
you can take 
this gift idea out 
of retirement. 
Pick out a choice — snapshot 
or two from your own archives, 
fill the first couple pages of one of 
these colorful and exotic photo al- 
_bumsand you havea thoughtful, per- 
sonalized gift for photographers of 


all skills, from your pal who doesn’t 
___ leavehomewithouthistelephotolens 


and a tripod, to the friend who. 
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thing more sophisticated than a 
throwaway camera. Best of all, a por- 
tion of the proceeds of the sale of 
from these babies is donated to relief 
programs. Snap ‘em up whileyoucan. 


For the scatterbrain in 
your life 

gees, Blank vintage print 

notebooks 

Homewood House, 

$1 each 


(mei Give a stack of these 
“ay 4) lined-paper notebooks 
' tothatfriendwhoiscon- 
4 stantly writing down 
@ their stroke of genius 
7} ideas, to-do lists and as- 
signments on their 
%) hands with ball-point 
pen. Thatlookisso “first 
mester freshman.” These 
handy, pocket-sized jobbers are just 
the ticket to help him or her look a 
little more put-together. But they’re 
notjust practical and functional (bor- 
ing), they’re stylish too (yay)! After 
all, a Five-Star notebook doesn’t re- 
ally make a great gift, but notebooks 
with marbleized design prints, the pat- 
tern froma vintage 1852 quiltand illus- 
trations by John James Audobon do. 


The Cheap Holiday 
Date 

A drive down 34th Street in 
Hampden, sipping a thermos of 
hot chocolate, holding your 
your sweetheart close in a car 
without bucket seats, FREE 


Now, we’re not one to recommend 
drinking and driving, but what could 
be cozier than a leisurely hot choco- 







late-fueled cruise with 

your >. luval yi types pays 
through the inienetieaitaeens 
bright- = 

est, ag ok | \ 


shiniest, most 
creative neighborhood in all of Balti- 
more? Every year the residents of the 
34th street block in Hampden pull off 
a miracle of sorts, rigging enough 
Christmas lights around, about and 


between their row houses to rival the _ 


wattage of the Las Vegas Strip. Don’t 
miss your chance to marvel at the 
sheer ingenuity that goes into pulling 
off this feat of holiday cheer and to 
wonder at the astronomical electric 
bills.the denizens of 34th street must 
rack up — just be prepared to wait in 
line, as it’sa popular local holiday 
sight. But that’s what the no-bucket- 
seats are for. Snuggling. 


For the 

musically 
uninspired 

The Mix CD, about 50 cents 


Mix CDs serve two purposes, re- 
ally. One is to show someone 
you've been thinking of 
them, and the 
other is to 
show just 
how eclec- 
isitic, saad 
die.ep 
your 
knowl- 
edge 
o 
mu- 
ed 6 ibe 
really 
i ¥ Afterall, 
it’s kind of a point of pride to be 
able to strike just the right combina- 
tion of songs that say to your giftee, “I 
knowyou better than youknow your- 
self,and therefore have included these 
obscure songs I know you would love 
but would never hear otherwise.” Not 
to mention, nothing screams, “you 


_ are special to me” like the risk of in- 


curring a lawsuit by compiling a 
gleaming new CD full of illegally ob- 


tained music. This year, in keeping — 
- with the cheer and goodwill of the 
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Hubcap and chrome Christmas trees: only on 34th Street in Hampden. 


season, feel free to compile a mix that 
person might actually listen to. Check 
out http://www.artofthemix.com for 
song list inspiration. 


For‘yer mom 

Leaf Trivet 

Wild Yam Pottery, 863 W. 36th 
Street (410) 662-1123, $10 


Remember when it passed as a 
fabulous gift to press your hands in 
some plaster and present it to your 
mom asa work of art? She hung it on 
the wall, or put it on the mantle in a 
place of honor right alongside your 

bronzed baby booties. Well, that 
won't fly anymore, and. you ¢ 
hardly pass offa bronzed pa 
your smelly middle-school 
era Nike Airs as a decent 
present. Instead, leave 
the clay work 
and sculpt- 
ing to the 
profes- 
sionals. 

Wild Yam, 

a collective 
run by four 

local artisans 
who build and 
fire their creationsin 
akiln right in the store, stocks elegant 
leaf-shaped trivets made by pressing 
a real (heart shaped!) red-bud tree 
leaf right into the clay and then 
glazing it ina one of a multi- 
tude of glossy colors. Your 
momma will treasure it, 
always. 







Unisex fash- 
ion for the 
hipster 
Vintage Neckties © 
Avenue Antiques, 901 W. 
36th Street in Hampden, 
(410) 467-0329, $5 each 


Old ties in all styles: wide silk ones, 
skinny crocheted ones and stiff up- 
per lipped wool ones overflow froma 
bucket, just crying out to be taken 
home. They’re like little puppy dogs, 
each oneso much cuter than the next, 
you can hardly stand to leave a single 
one behind. But be sure to dig for the 
best, brightest, most friendly looking 
specimens you can find. They’re a 
great gift for both guys and gals. Guys, 
because they can, uh, wear ‘em as ties 
and look like sharp swingers instead 
of rumpled college students for a 
change, and girls ‘cause they make 
sassy little belts for corduroys or jeans. 
They realso good for puppies, ofcourse, 
because puppiesare cuteby themselves, 
but puppies in ties — oh boy. 


For the off-campus 


dweller 
Used Books 
Salamander, (410) 366-7171 


835 W. 36th Street, $2.50-$15 


So you and your friends are now — 
juniors, free from the dorms and the — 


4, 


an 
bronzed pairof 


hassle of access keys. But now that 
you all have a swank off-campus 
Charles Village address, you're going 
to need to fill those empty book- 
shelves and adorn 

those empty coffee 
tabletops. You 
could go for the 
minimalist chic 
look, or you 
could pick up 
a few of those 
Dadepment 
things with 
lots of 
pages 
and 
words 
ion 
tm 
too. 

fj Toe ees ~ 







those bare 
spaces. Books! Right. Who 

knows, you might actually read one 
or two of them. But who needs a 
Barnes and Noble when you can get 
classics and coffee table art books ga- 
lore for a fraction of the price? At 
Salamander you can sell your old 
books and then use the money you 


just earned to buy a gift volume or 


two from the Art History, Music, Pho- 
tography, or Classic Literature sec- 
tions of the store, amongst others. 
We found a 1976 edition of Jack 
Kerouac’s essential beat generation 
tome, 
On the 
: Sg Road, 
- LA: pre- 











eared for 
youat only $2.50, 
thick hardcover 
with full-page 
color plates called The World 
of Art, a book that would easily 
be $50 new, for only $15 andacopyof 
the 1977 edition of Irwin Stambler’s 
Encyclopedia of Pop, Rock and Soul 
pricedat only $5. The store is full of 
titles like these and Janis Joplin: 
Her Life and Times, Piano Play- 
ing with Piano Questions An- 
swered and Rolling Stone: The 
Photography. Sure, these books 
may not be in pristine shape, 
but like the friends on your gift 
list, they sure do have charac- 
ter. 


For the artiste 
Gift Certificate 
MiCAartstore,1200Mt. 
Royal Avenue, (410) 225-2276,. 


$10 and up 
They don’t call it fine art for 

nothin’, Purchasing the materials for 

a painting, sculpture or most any art 


a two-inch 
crammed 


project can cost a pretty penny. This 


is why you often find the adjectives 






















“poor” and “starving” preceding the 
word “artist.” Sure, the purchase of 
that orgo textbook puta dentin your 
wallet too, but somehow being pre- 
med usually pays off the bills in the 
end. Painting pictures, however, 
sometimes doesn’t. Even if you can’t 
be a philanthropist on par with the 
Peggy Guggenheims and Sir Paul 
Gettys of this world, you can help 
fund the spontaneous mid- 

night creative sessions 
your mad genius art- 
ist friend is notori- 
ous for. Purchase 
gift certificates in 
increments of $10 
and watch your 
friend’s face light 

up when they re- 
alize they have 
found a patron in 
you. They'll be 
thrilled to receive this 
generous gift and be ex- 
cited for an excuse to take a 
trip to the art school’s version of a 
college bookstore. Manned by 
pierced and dyed students who sell 
everything from gold leaf to x-acto 
blades, the tiny but chock full ‘o 
goodies MICA store makes our own 
Gilman school store with its end- 
less racks of Hopkins butt shorts, 
piles of intimidating books like 
“Scary Scary Advanced Calculus” 
and nothing more artsy in stock 
than a box of highlighters, look like 
it’s geeky step-sister. 


The Budding In- 
terior De- 
signer 
Old 45’s 

Salvation Army, 
3401-15 Roland 

Ave., (410) 366-6187, 

25 cents each 


audiophiles who 
CD player and pledge alle- 
giance to the turntable — you 
know them — they own milk crates 
full of old albums, but even within 
this subculture the little brother of 
the regular sized vinyl record, the 45, 
as in revolutions per minute, seems 
to have gone the way of the eight track 
— that is to say, in the dumpster. 
Well, the nice folks at the Salvation 
Army in Hampden have rescued a 
huge pile of 45’s from their fate and 
it’s up to you to give them a new lease 
on life. The way we see it, just cause 
you're not ‘gonna use something 
doesn’t mean it doesn’t make a kick- 
ass wall decoration. In this case, it’s 
not so much about the title of the 
record, but the visual beauty of the 
label. A stack ofthese adorable little 
guys in an assortment of colors re- 
ally juices up a plain white wall and 
makes a really eye popping display 
when arranged in a grid pattern. 45’s 
may be oldies, but they sure are good- 
ies. 


For the hardcore 
vinyl LP collector 
Laverne and Shirley Sing! LP $2 
Bert and the Sesame Street 
Band — Born to Add LP 50 
cents, Captain Beefheart and 
the Magic 

















Band — a4 
Trout Mask Replica LP $9.99 

Musical Exchange Records, 418 
N. Charles St., (410) 528-9815 


Agoodrecordstoreishardtofind. 


Or at least one that actually sells 
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records. Just a block south of the 
Peabody Institute and the Walters Art 
Gallery on Charles is the Musical Ex- 
change, home to 40,000 LPs, one of 
the biggest collections in the area, not ' 
to mention the used cassettes, CDs, 
videos and DVDs. ME is great be- 
cause it has no shortage of not only 
the cheeseball, b-list albums that you - 
buy as a joke gift, but also the ' 
hard-to-find, classic, se- * 
rious LPs for the real « 
collector. The guy - 
at the counter 
says that they 
have tons ofre- 
ally great clas- 
sic rock for 
$2.50 and be- 
low, notablya 
lot of Led Zep- 
pelin and Joni 
Mitchell. None 
of this matters, 
really, unless 
you've got someone 
on your gift list with a pen- 
chant for listening to music old- 
school style. So tell your grandma or 
your audiophile buddies to crank up 
the turntable, and head down to Mu- 
sical Express to increase your album 
collection about three-fold. 


For the aspiring 
musician or the friend 
with a nervous tick 
Maracas, Egg Shakers, Drum- 
sticks, Cowbell, etc. $2-9.50 
Ted’s Musicians Shop, 

11 East Centre Street, (410) 685- 


4195 


Right across from Peabody’s ' 
Leakin Hallin Mt. Vernon, Ted’s Mu- 
sicians Shop is strategically positioned 
as the most convenient resource for 
the students at the conservatory. All ' 
sorts of supplies are available, from 





cal musician” feel. Behind the fluo- 
rescent light in the front window that 
reads “We buy and sell harmonicas” 
is a charming store and a perfect gift | 
spot.For under $10, Ted’s offers vari- ' 
ous fun percussion instruments that ' 
are perfect for aspiring musicians or. 
justannoying buddies who drum their ~ 
fingers all the time. Fabulous carved- © 
wood maracas are available for $12, 
while the less-sleek plastic maraquitas — 
shake for just $5.50. Egg shakers go ~ 
for $3.00, and if youare brave enough 

to venture into woodwind territory, 
pennywhistles range from $3.00 to 
$6.50. For the enthusiaastic soccer 
mom, cowbells are also available for 
$9. Sometimes the best gifts are the ” 
ones that say, “I think you have too 
much time on your hands, andI think 
you need a new hobby.” If you know 
someone who fits that description, » 
head on down to Ted’s and find them 
anew obsession. Who doesn’t wanta ~ 
new maraca-player as a friend? 


Forthejet-setter 
Silk scarf coasters and cell 
phone/sunglasses pouches > 
Shine, 3554 Roland Avenue | 
(410) 366-6100, $8.75and$15 


The jet-set will rave over these 


fab accoutrements that are just | 


perrrfect for for the on-the-go) 
lifestyle of any busy bee. In fact, if’. 
accessories make or break the out- — 
fit, your dahling will have it made ~ 
with these kicky little hand-sewn» 
pouches by local designer, Joanna 
Buckner. Made of various patterns — 
of sensible, yet funky wool | 
fabric sewn with contrast — 
stitching and fastened with — 
avintagebuttonclosureand, — 
these pouches are sized to 
fit the cell pieces and _ 
_ sunglasses of any 
international — 
player. | 
And if © 
you really — 
want your 
socialite friend 
to be the toast of — 
the cocktail party, — 
pickupsomemod-lookingcoast- 
ers for his party guests to rest theirmar- 
tini glasses on, Designed by an L.A. 


~ artist, the coasters come in sets of three 


andarecoveredin thebright geometric 


prints of vintage silk scarves. Just an- 


other one-of-a-kind gift for the trend- 
g jet-setter who already has ev- 
underthesun, 
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CenterStage’s a.m. Sunday is a snoozer 





Ray Anthony Thomas and Johanna Day put onan admirable performance in Jerome Hairston’s a.m. Sunday, but the play suffers from bad direction. 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


In a disappointment that is un- 
characteristic of Baltimore’s biggest 
theatre company, CenterStage has 
flopped with its latest production of 
Jerome Hairston’s a.m. Sunday. The 
production lacks vitality and isa waste 
of mounds of dramatic and literary 
talent at the hands of irresponsible 
direction. 

Playwright Hairston is one of the 
hottest young writers in the theatre 
world today, working presently on 
commissions from such prominent 
companies as The Kennedy Center, 
The New York Shakespeare Festival, 
_and the Manhattan Theatre Club. At 

27, Hairston is a graduate of Columi- 

bia University’s MFA playwriting 

program. At age 17, Hairston won 

the highest prizeatNew York’s Young, 
Playwright’s Festival at New York, 
and as his prize, his work was pro- 
duced by a professional company 
under the direction of a director of 
his choice. Hairston chose famed off- 
Broadway legend Marion McClinton, 
and the CenterStage production of 
a.m. Sunday has the same director, 
and the occasion marks the ten-year 
anniversary of their first working to- 
gether. 

a.m. Sunday is a play about the 
tensions of interracial marriage and 
the world that is understood the chil- 
dren of such marriages. R.P. is black, 
and his wife Helen is white, living in 
some unnamed urban setting. Their 
two children, Denny and Jay, suffer 
from various personal problems that 
ultimately have their roots in the dy- 
namic of their parents’ union. Jay is 
stuck on a white girl, but can’t walk 
her home for fear of her parents see- 
ing him because heis black. His scenes 
with the girl, Lorie, are in secret in his 
room or in the woods outside their 
school. Denny is having trouble with 
school, and is constantly made to feel 
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inferior about his performance. He is 
black, and therefore made to feel as if 
he is stupid and hopeless. More im- 
portantly, he has some severe emo- 
tional problems that make him act 
strangely. He is oddly preoccupied 
with the family dog. He watches his 
mother going to the bathroom 
through the crack in the door. He is 
always worried. 

With this setting of dysfunction 
and tension, Hairston presentsa story 
that is told through stilted, open- 
ended dialogue and which takes place 
on various Sunday mornings, the only 
time of the week when the family does 
or should feel safe. Instead, each scene 
is an example of a new discomfort, 
from Denny’s troubles with home- 
work to Jay’s problems with his girl- 
friend to Helen and R.P.’s insecuri- 
ties about parenting, lovemakingand 


intta-family relations in general. — 


The difficulty in presenting a.m. 
Sunday is that the dialogue is written 
to so purposefully hide the majority 
of the story taking place. There is so 
much background that needs to be 
elucidated through direction and 
onstage action, that the actors’ per- 
formances become slightly less im- 
portant in the face of the whole play. 


Problem is, McClinton’s direction 
does not come close to facing up to 
the challenge of the text. I can’t think 
of one moment where his direction 
communicated to the audience even 
one element of tone or plot implica- 
tion. The set was bare, the movements 
of the actors stale and unimaginative, 
and the format ofthe whole play bland 
in general. So when, in the end, a 
mysterious black woman, presum- 
ably R.P.’s lover, is alluded to and 
discussed as the source of an enor- 
mous amount of dramatic attention, 
it is totally unclear even what role she 
plays. She could be the long-lost 
mother of R.P.’s children, an ex-wife, 
Helen’s mother — anyone. These 
sorts of errors are all over the 
CenterStage production, and they 
render a linguistically complex and 
astute play nearly incomprehensible. 
_ The shame here is that the acting 
corps that CenterStage has assembled 
is, as usual, phenomenal. Johanna 
Day plays the part of Helen with a 
rough terseness that befits a tortured 
urban housewife, butat the same time 
reveals the softer spots of her emo- 
tional personality. As R.P., Ray An- 
thony Thomas provides in spades the 
witty cynicism demanded bythe char- 


acter, masking every tongue-in-cheek 
comment with the frustration and 
confusion of a man in his situation, 
without giving away entirely the rea- 
sons for why and how he reacts the 
way he reacts. 

The three children, Jay, Denny, 
and Lorie all show the promise of 
budding young actors. Massimo 
Delogu, Jr. as Denny captures the 
awkwardness ofa troubled child with 
wisdom beyond his years, and J.D.. 
Williams’ depiction of Jay, an adoles- 
cent in transition highlights his own 
conflicts with a world that seems con- 
stantly stacked against him. His in- 
teractions with Robyn Simpson as 
Lorie are some of the play’s most com- 
pelling. 

Whenyou ve gota play as toughas 


this one it’s hard in any situation to | 


put together a coherent production, 
but to be honest, more is expected of 
CenterStage. Their resources demand 
that each production provides 
enough richness as is appropriate for 
CenterStage’s level of theatrical ex- 

pertise. Hairston’s work has enor- 

mous potential, and almost all of it is 

being squandered down in Mt. 

Vernon by the lackluster direction of 
a halfhearted production. 





Last Samurai pleasing, but too long 


BY D. BERNIE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


For a thousand years, the samu- 


rai studied warfare in the Far East. 
Masters of the sword, the samurai 
trained themselves in martial arts 
to ensure the safety of the Emperor 
and Japan. Unfortunately, the In- 
dustrial Revolution’s influence on 
combat, especially the advent of 
firearms, exposed the dated battle 
techniques of the Samurai and 
weakened Japan. The Last Samurat 
is therefore appropriately titled, 
since the film is set in the late 1800s, 
when the Samurai finally disap- 
peared. ; 
The Last Samurai is a romantl- 
cism of the samurai culture, which 
had controlled Japan since the 12th 
century. Director Edward Zwick be- 
gins in the United States with Cap- 
tain Nathan Algren (Tom Cruise), a 
war hero from both the Civil War 
and the Indian campaigns that fol- 


lowed. A drifter, Algren is haunted | 


by terrible memories of war that are 
only manageable when he is drunk. 
With no real skills but for battle, the 
discouraged Captain is shipped to 
Japan by his commanding officer to 
ensure an American foothold in the 
Far East. His orders are to crush a 
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revolt led by the remaining samurai 
in Japan, thereby forcing the Emperor 
to trade exclusively with the United 
States. 

The first time Captain Algren 
fights the Samurai, his troops are 
slaughtered, in spite of their supe- 
rior weapons. The samurai Lord 
Katsumoto even takes Algren pris- 
oner, so that his people can learn 
about their enemy during the win- 
ter. Though he arrived as a prisoner 
of war, Captain Algren slowly gains 
the respect ofhis captors during the 
ensuing months before spring. 
Eventually, the Captain’s battle 
wounds heal and he stops drinking 
all the time, finally becoming an 
honorary samurai himself. The new 
way of life Completely consumes 
Algren, especially the ideals of 
honor and duty. When spring ar- 
rives, Algren chooses to embrace 
his new life by joining the revolt. 
Soon, battle lines are drawn and two 
armies are amassed. Howitzer can- 
nons and state-of-the-art Gatling 
guns support thousands of Ameri- 
can-trained, Japanese infantry 
against 500 loyal samurai armed 
only with swords and arrows. The 
odds are clearly stacked but the 
samurai make a monumental last 
stand that you simply must see. 








Tom Cruise is brilliant. His act- 
ing is flawless, and Cruise might fi- 
nally win an Academy award for his 
performance. The problem is that 
The Last Samurai is just too long 
(144 minutes). Zwick tries to 
squeeze in too many themes and 
ends up diluting the effect of each 
individual topic. For example, 
Zwick introduces a white Tiger as a 
symbol ofa true warrior in the first 
twenty minutes of the film but ne- 
glects to tie it in to the rest of the 
movie. Honor seems to be a major 
theme but it’s presented as a para- 
dox: Captain Algren is seen as hon- 
orable for fighting to save the Japa- 
nese culture, yet he can only do so 
by dishonoring his own native cul- 
ture. Algren’s alcoholism is brought 
up as well, but only enough to seem 
awkward. A good movie keeps you 
wishing it will last a little longer but 
The Last Samurai goes overboard. 
Perhaps The Last Samurai should 
have been two movies so that Zwick 
could concentrate on fewer ideas. 

A lack of originality also plagues 
The Last Samurai. The film has too 
many similarities to Dances With 
Wolves, a film where an American 
Soldier changes his allegiances in the 
middle of the Indian campaigns in 
the United States. The Last Samurai 
even makes many direct references to 
the Indian plight in the United States. 
The big difference between the plot of 
Dances With Wolves and The Last 
Samurai (besides the setting) is the 
ending, which incorporates battle 
scenes/tactics too similar to 
Braveheart for comfort. 

Don’t get me wrong. The Last 
Samurai is a good movie. Excellent 
acting, magnificent cinematogra- 
phy and painstaking attention to 
detail combine to make The Last 
Samurai one of the few movies 
worth seeing right now. However, 
small problems with the overall af- 
fect of the film will keep it off most 
top ten lists. I give The Last Samurai 
an 88 out of a possible 100. 
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New Vibrations 


Jay-Z — 

The Black Album 
Nov. 14, 2003 
Def Jam Records 


Jay-Z, a.k.a. Shawn Carter, has al- 
ways given listeners a mixed bag that 
straddles incredible pop fame with 
true lyrical skill. His new and possi- 
bly final album is at times an auto- 
biographical, indulgent, lyrical mar- 
vel and on other tracks an 
overproduced plastic juggernaut no 
different from any other current pop 
rap. 
The Black Album starts off proper 
with the track “December 4” (birth- 
day to the author) and takes advan- 
tage of Jigga’s lyrical technique as 
well as cameo from the king’s own 
mother. Backed up by a simple but 
dignified beat courtesy of Just Blaze, 
“December” stands as one of the al- 
bums most catching tracks and its 
autobiographical content sets the 
stage for the rest of the album. 

This is followed up by another star 
of a song “What More Can I Say,” 
which almost seems like a good final 
song but placed early on simply con- 
tinues the theme of retrospective auto- 
biography. 

From here to the Eminem-pro- 
duced “Moment of Clarity” the 
songs fall off slightly as Jay’s style is 
drowned out by poor production 
and a retreading of the “guns hoes 
and cash” ground that separate 
mainstream rap from classic hip 
hop. Getting back to the Em pro- 
duced track, one has to start to 
wonder when Dre will haul his 
skinny whiteness back in. 

Hova tries and succeeds in drop- 
pinga subtle but aggressive verse but 
when it comes to beats Mr. Mathers 
sounds like a drunken Sth grader up- 
set with the world and leaning heavily 
on the lows keys on the board as per 
his usual work. However, the album 
redeems itself quickly with what 
sounds like an old school anthem 
titled “99 Problems.” The content is 


Linkin Park — 

Live in Texas 
November, 2003 
Warner Bros. Records 


Eni-meni-mini-mo Linkin Park 
had a good show. 

Linkin Park’s Live in Texas, a 
collection of live songs from Hy- 
brid Theory and Meteora from the 
2003 Summer Sanitarium Tour, is 
an energy packed performance 
screaming to be played over and 
over again. 

Live in Texas begins with a weak 
rendition of “Somewhere I Belong.” 
Mike Shinoda and Chester 
Bennington’s vocals seem abit dry as 
their voices echo into weird vibra- 
tions at the start of the song. Linkin 
Park’s best song during the live per- 
formances was “Faint.” 

However, by the end, one is en- 
thralled by Linkin Park’s dynamic 
energy and stage presence. 

Live in Texas includes most songs 
that contributed to Linkin Park’s suc- 
cess. Songs range from “Crawling” 
to a remix of “Pushing Me Away”. 
Expect nothing less thanan energetic 
show from Linkin Park as they per- 
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still all hoes but the verse is tight and 
thoughtful and the beat by hip hop 
giant Rick Rubin is totally old school 
and well done. 

One more track down the line is 
“Public Service Announcement” 
which is another anthem track with 
arock/jazz sounding beat similar to 
Talib Kweli’s “Get By.” After an- 
other bit of poorly produced filler 
from DJ Quik (again, great verse, 
awful production) we find “Luci- 
fer.” Kayne West is dropping a 
danceable power beat behinda verse 
that is classic Carter; this track 
should be the club banger from the 
album. 

After another surprisingly decent 
track from the Neptunes, who amaz- 
ingly break from their normal nov- 
elty pattern, the final track is upon 
us. Ironically named “My Ist Song,” 
the song explains Jay’s love of his 
music and the fire that has fueled 
his previous work. 

The beat is bass heavy but very 
sporadic and warm (particularly for 
a synth created beat) and the verse 
shows an unusually fast style for Jay. 
The song is a strong finish to the 
album and the shouts to his family 
provide a good cap to Shawn’s ca- 
reer. 

Nothing new oramazing has come 
from this record, nor does it anyway 
display a skill that is unseen on any 
other Jay-Z projects. But if he isn’t 
lying, and this is in facthis last album, 
it is a both appropriate and quality 
conclusion to a story nine albums 
long. 

— By John Lichtefeld 





fect alternative metal, hip-hop and 
turntable methods into one jam 
packed CD or DVD. 

Live in Texas comes in three edi- 
tions — CD, DVD, or combo pack. 
The CD includes 12 songs from both 
Hybrid Theoryand Meteora. The DVD 
comes with 17 songs from both al- 
bums, and backstage and onstage con- 
cert footage. 

Live in Texas is a must have for any 
Linkin Park fan. However, the scream- 
ing and singing of the crowd tends to 
be distracting during some songs. 
Overall, Live in Texas is a combina- 
tion of two powerful concerts given 
by Linkin Park in Texas. 

— By Denise Terry 





Red Hot Chili Peppers 
— Greatest Hits 

Nov. 18, 2003 

Warner Bros. Records 


For 15 years, the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers have been one of those bands 
about whom one always asks “What 
are they up to these days?” The devel- 
opment of their sgund has been in 
the forefront of their popular iden- 
tity, and sometimes it has even 
seemed to be a model for what is 
going on in rock and roll at large. 

It’s odd, then, that the band’s re- 
cently-release Greatest Hits focuses 
so clearly on the band’s most poppy, 
overtly accessible stage, which oc- 
curred after the release of 1999’s 
Californication. It’s not clear why the 
five tracks from that album which 
appear on the new compilation are 
highlighted right in the middle of the 
disc, when most of the band’s other 
material is so much better. 

Blood Sugar Sex Magik, by far the 


Chili’s best record, offers four tracks - 


to the collection: “Under the Bridge,” 
“Give It Away,” “Suck My Kiss” and 


“Breaking the Girl,” but these are not . 


enough to flesh out the band for the 
Flea-driven funk machine that they 


U 











reallyare. Let’s face it: the coolest thing 
about the Peppers is the whole L.A. 
underground, bad-boy, wearing- 
nothing-but-a-sock-onstage thing 
‘that they had going for a while, but 


their early work gets a back seat to the — 


newer, more listener-friendly songs. 

But perhaps Iam missing the point. 
This is, after all, a “greatest hits” al- 
bum, and these songs are truly the 
greatest hits. Maybe what I am look- 
ing for will come on the “best of CD. 
But if this is the case, where is 
“Aeroplane?” I just hope this record 
doesn’t become one of those greatest 
hits collections that we all pass up 
when skimming through the bins be- 
cause it doesn’t have all our favorite 
songs. The Peppers deserve better. 
— By Robbie Whelan 
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Hit rock bottom with Glas: Timeline isa pain in the wormhole 


BY ANDY MOSKOWITZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Stephen Glass is the original 
Jayson Blair. He became a writer for 
The New Republic at the tender age 
of twenty-four and while employed 
there he partially or fully fabricated 
twenty-seven out of forty-one sto- 
ries until he was caught in 1998. 
Shattered Glass tells the story of his 
downfall in thorough detail, track- 
ing Glass, his editors, fellow writers 
anda reporter at Forbes Digital who 
eventually broke the story about 
Glass’ transgressions and made 
them national news. 

An article about a hacker con- 
vention in Bethesda, Md. finally did 
Glass in. Glass claimed he’d inter- 
viewed a fifteen year old kid who 
hacked the Web site ofa major elec- 
tronic company and landed himself 
a job as their. security advisor. So 
said Glass, the boy had an agent and 
haggled the company for a Mazda 
Miata, a trip to Disney World and a 
lifetime subscription to Playboy 
magazine. 

But none of it was true. Self-serv- 
ing, manipulative and utterly 
amoral, Glass invented everything 
in the hopes of gaining a reputation 
as a young hot shot. And for the 
most part he succeeded, until Adam 





Penenberg (Steve Zahn), the re- 
porter for Forbes Digital, checked a 
few nagging inconsistencies in 
Glass’ work, 

Glass is played by Hayden 
Christensen, who proves he can give 
a smart, convincing performance in 
the hands of a good director. As he 
lies through his pearly white teeth, 
cuteness and charmarehis MO. And 
while he’s the titular persona and 
the film’s protagonist, he isn’t the 
hero by any means. That role is 
taken by Chuck Lane (Peter 
Sarsgaard), the New Republic edi- 
tor who sees through Glass’ manipu- 
lations and fired him, all while Glass’ 
charmed coworkers accused Lane 
of being biased. 

The director, Billy Ray, achieves 
an almost uncomfortable realism by 
making his direction completely in- 
visible. Through phone conversa- 
tions, editorial meetings, and office 
parties, the camera only serves to 
illustrate the script, and it’s for the 
best: the resultant feeling is a com- 
plete voyeuristic thrill. The film’s 
only visually intriguing moment is 
a shot a year’s worth of New Repub- 
lic issues displayed side-by-side on 
the office wall. As Lane removes the 
issues tainted with his lies, The New 
Republic’s unblemished face be- 
comes riddles with holes. The vi- 








ene, 





; COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.IMDB.COM/ 
- Hayden Christensen asthe geeky and distinctly unlovable Stephen Glass. 


sual metaphor works well, acd 
satisfying last minute flourish to 


Ray’s otherwise inconspicuc li- | 


rection. 

The Glass scandal represents the 
conflict between tried-and-true 
journalism and the flashy, proyoca- 
tive stories of the younger genera- 
tion of reporters. The implication is 
that profit-driven publications are 
printing what sells, but not neces- 
sarily what’s true. Sarsgaard, who’s 
Lane is logical, stoic, and always 
accountable, represents journalis- 
tic professionalism. Christensen’s 
Glass, unscrupulous and un- 
ashamed, is the perfect embodiment 
of a society that considers fame, 


money, and powerits primary goals. | §j 
Glass lacks a character arc, ex- | # 

cept for what’s portrayed in the es- | 

calating extremes of his lies. Al- | 


though watching him sink deeper 


and deeper into corruption is fully | | 
engaging, even exciting, the story | 


can feel monotonous — his path is 
a straight line downward. We all 
know he’s going to be caught, and 
the script, fundamentally a proce- 
dural drama, shows little more than 
how that eventuality comes about. 
For this reason, Shattered Glass 
could have been a TV movie, but it 
would have been one for the ages. 
Still, Pm not sure what I was ex- 
pecting. After all, it’s not like the 
real Stephen Glass, who capitalized 
off his misdeeds by publishing a 
novel based on his experiences, un- 
derwent any significant character 
changes. And considering the na- 


ture of the story, I can’t blame Ray | 


for sticking to the facts. 
Yet, when an audience knows 


how a story will end before they | 
| thesceneryandthespecialeffects, which 


walk into the theater, as was the 
case with Pinter’s Betrayal or Van 
Sant’s Elephant, much of the 
movie’s power comes from a lin- 
gering sense of dread — the im- 
pending disaster hangs over the 
characters’ heads, and every happy 
moment is bittersweet because we 
know what’s coming. 

Shattered Glass can’tachieve this 
feeling simply because Glass is such 
a total schmuck. He sinks lower and 
lower, and by the film’s midpoint, 
you let go of his hand completely. 
There’s no reason to plumb his 
depths, or even a reason to believe 


he has any depth at all. 











| MELISSA ARTNAK 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


After merely seeing the trailer for 
Timeline, my expectations forthe movie 


| were pretty low. To my surprise, 
| Timeline ended up being even worse 


than I initially anticipated. The film, 
based ona Michael Crichton novel de- 
scribedasa “mystery suspensethriller,” 
lacks all three of those elements. In fact, 
amoresuitablelabel forthe piece would 
besomething like “predictable lacklus- 
ter bore.” Almost every aspect of this 
movie is clichéd and cheesy, including 


could have been spectacular if there 
were done properly. 

Timeline is about a group of arche- 
ology students who discover that their 
professor (Billy Connolly) has traveled 
back in time and gotten stuck in 14th 
century France. Ofcourse, the students 
and the professor’s son (Paul Walker) 
end up using the time-travel machine 
to go back to 1357 to save the professor, 
which proves to bea more difficult task 
than they initially planned, since they 
end up in the midst of a war between 
France and England. 

The scientific explanations for the 
time travel are rather vague, which 
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Initial business plans are due on Friday, 
February 6, 2004. Final business plans. 
will be due on Friday, March 12, 2004. 


Finalists will be notified promptly and will 
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of faculty and professionals. 
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leaves the viewer wondering exactly 
how the mysterious “wormhole” that 
the time machine techies used works. 
On that note, the scene where the clan 
of students and the professor’s son are 
being transported by the machine is 
absolutely hilarious — essentially a big 
gust of wind twirls around andall of the 
actors try to put on their best “help me, 
I’m being sucked through time and it 
kind of hurts” faces. 

The character development and the 
progression of relationships between 
the characters remain at surface level 
throughout the entire movie. Paul 
Walker seems less concerned about his 
father’s well being than he is about im- 
pressing the female archeologist 
(Frances O’Conner) whom he loves, 
even though her only passion is for her 
work. 

On that note, the dynamics between 
Walker and O’Conner seem strained 
throughout the movie — the attempt 
at adding an element of romance to 
spice up this film fails miserably. It is 
obvious where their relationship is go- 
ingto end up from the moment Walker 
oh-so-romantically offers O’Conner a 


beer while she is meticulously working 


on an archeological dig. 
Another one of the time travelers 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.IMDB.COM/ 
Bill and Ted would not be proud of this new generation of inept time travelers. 


(Gerard Butler) pulls off the 
role of rugged, fearless leader 
very well, at least in compari- 
son to the other actors in the 
film. But, he is also stuck with 
some of the cheesiest lines in 
the whole movie, particularly 
whenheflirts with Lady Claire 
(Anna Friel). The two ex- 
change a dialogue that is an 
odd combination of greeting 
card messages and cheesy 
pickup lines— not the type of 
verbal exchange that one 
would expect for a courting 
couple in the 14th century. 

The most likeable of the 

traveling clan is the French- 
man (Rossif Sutherland) 
whose purpose is to translate 
for the others, even though 
only a few phrases of French 
arespoken throughout theen- 
tiremovie. Unfortunately, this 
adorable Frenchman doesnot 
get much screen time, asa re- 
sult of one of the rare surpris- 
ing twists in the movie. 
The last of the notable 
characters is the physicist 
(Ethan Embry), who waits back at the 
time travel station for his friends to 
return home. His feelings of anxiety for 
the well-being of the others often come 
off more as a childlike hyperactivity. 

Just like any other time travel film, 
the characters need to be very careful in 
order to avoid changing history. This 
issue is addressed in Timeline, but the 
archeologists end up breaking this im- 
portantrule oftimetravel several times. 
Most viewers will probably realize ex- 
actly what these time travel infringe- 
ments will be within the first few scenes 
of the movie, but being able to predict 
later events in this movie is a common 
occurrence. 

If you do end up seeing this movie, 
create a little game for yourself and see 
how many minutes it takes you to fig- 
ure out exactly what happens in the 
ending. Bonus points if you eventually 
startanticipating lines before theactors 
articulate them. 

Instead of paying for this movie 
ticket, buy the Michael Crichton novel 
and allow your imagination to run 
wild. By doing this, you will not be 
subjected to mediocre special effects, 
bland dialogue, and Paul Walker call- 
ing a 14th century Frenchman 
“dude.” : , 








The ideal gift for everyone you know! 
Featuring over 180 recipes from staff, 
students, parents, alumni & friends — 
sure to become a family favorite. 
Order your copy today @ 
http://www.jhu.edu/~stujob 
Students $5.00/Non-students $7.00 


All proceeds from the sale of this cookbook 
will godirectly to 
United Way of Gentral Maryland. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 








Arigs: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 

I predict the return of the codpiece 
each week and each week I am dis- 
appointed. Why do you torment 
me, cruel gods of haberdashery? 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Hopeyou'restayingsaneeven though 
finals are about to start. No worries, 
the men in white suits will come to 
put you back in the straightjacket. 
Gemini: (May 21-JuNE 20) 

All you really need is here, by your 
side. Specifically, two 40s of Steel Re- 
serve, a snug fit condom and a sock 
full of quarters. Party in your pants. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Your cologne isn’t exactly a huge hit 
with the ladies and it’s time fora change. 
Tomorrow morning, sport some allur- 
ing Lightning Creek Mad Dog. 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NoveMBER 21) 
Last week, the N-L Horoscope Task Force 
predicted that Bush would go to Iraq for 
Thanksgiving. Don’t believe me? Of 
course we did — a task force never lies. 


Crossword: Exams, Exams, Exams 


by Emily Nalven 











SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Semester is a very sexist word, so this 
week a student group will campaign to 
have it changed to “ovester.” Then you'll 
remind them that PCU is just a movie. 














Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22 

You spent last year quoting Bush 
speeches and ripping off National 
Review columnists in. class. I see 
political hackdom in your future. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucusr 22) 

Seniors like college a lot. Some of 
them like it so much that they stay 
for four, five or even six years. For 
more info, ask our photo staff. 
Virco: (Aucust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Enjoy New Year’s Eve and remem- 
ber that each year is full of potential. 
In your case, the potential to break 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Before I leave for the land of cheese-eat- 
ing surrender monkeys, I want to address 
this whole StuCo mess. Wait, no I don’t. 
Who cares? Vote Amendment B! 








AQuanrius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
Being a college student is hard on your 
wallet. Come to think ofit, so is dropping 
$100 at the bookstore to buy JHU skirts. 
Spending that much is “beeeeeeeadd.” 





Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 

Unemployed? Atleast you're not [exple- 
tive deleted] the dog in Cecil County, 
Md. Former editor-in-chief, the News- 





your crippling flagellation habit. 
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Answers from the doctor of love 


Ladies and gentlémen, it’s time for 
yet another edition of... 
ASK DR. LOVE 


Dear Dr. Love, 

My friends always make fun of me 
for being single. Lately their jokes have 
been starting to get on my nerves, espe- 
cially after one of them hit me with his 
car and then set my house on fire. I 


* recently saw an ad for an online dat- 


ingservice, andI wondered if this might 
be a good way to find a girlfriend. Is 
online dating worth it? How does it 
work? And most importantly, is there 
away for me to kill my friends without 
getting arrested? 


— Little Billy 


ear Little Billy, online 

dating is a great way to 

meet women, but it can 

beadisaster if you don’t 

know what you’re do- 
ing. The first step is to select a good 
photo of yourself. This is pretty 
simple, and there are onlya fewsimple. 
rules you need to follow: 


Rule #1: Don’t put up a picture that 
involves you being half-naked and 
covered in scraps of turkey fat. 


Rule #2: Make sure it’s a recent picture. 
Don’t put up an ultrasound; nobody 
cares what you looked like as a fetus. 


Rule #3: Police mug shots are a bad 
idea. 


Rule #4: Keep the pants on. Seriously. 


Now that you’ve selected a proper 
photo, you need to come up with a 
description of yourself that will attract 
women. The key here is to stress the 
positive aspects of yourself while “for- 


= 


getting” to mention the negative ones. 
For example, you might want to “for- 
get” to mention that you've recently 
contracted the Ebola virus, or that you 
have a fetish for nail clippings. Empha- 
size your good points, such as the fact 
thatyou’renotanarmless, legless torso. 
Chicks dig limbs. 

Once you have a quality photo and 
an alluring description, the only thing 
left to do is sit back and watch the re- 
sponses pile in. After you get an ad- 
equate amount of replies, you should 
sortthrough them and determine which 
ones have the most appeal. 

Also, be on the lookout for possible 


MATTDIAMOND 
FRESHMEN FUNNIES 


rapists. If a potential date’s e-mail ad- 
dressis [AmARapist@RapistLand.com, 
you should probably skip that one. 

As for your last question, I’m afraid 
killing one’s friends is not my area of 
expertise. You might want to try writ- 
ingmycousin, Dr. Homicide. He’sgood 
with that stuff. 


Dear Dr. Love, 

What is cybersex? I’ve been hearing 
about it a lot, especially from my dad 
when he’s drunk. 


— Jimmy R. 


Dear Jimmy, ; 

That’s a good question. Cybersex is 
a complex and sacred act between two 
people on the Internet, both of whom 
are usually men pretending to be lesbi- 
ans. Here’s an example: 


HockeyDude123; | am a hot lesbian 
chick 


IAmTheMan56: so am I 
HockeyDude123: nice! 
TAmTheMan56: haha, that’s awesome 
HockeyDude123: ok, u start 
TAmTheMan56: okay 
TAmTheMan56: 1m taking off my bio- 
hazard suit 
HockeyDude123: what the hell 
IAmTheMan56: | want you to pretend 
like you’re a cow 

ITAmTheMan56: come on, start mooing 
HockeyDude123 has signed off. 


And that’s all there is to it. 


Dear Dr. Love, 
Do my parents still have sex? 


— John G. 
Dear John, 
No. Your parents donothave genitals. 


Dear Dr. Love, ‘ 

I heard that a friend of mine has 
mono. What does that mean? Is she 
going to die? Does this have something 
to do with whyshewon’tmake out with 
me? Please help. 


— Gary S. 


Dear Gary, 

Don’tworry, your friend isn’t go- 
ing to die. Monois short for “mono- 
nucleosis,” a common viral infec- 
tion that just makes you feel like 
crap for a while. The key issue with 
mono is its most common method 
of transmission: saliva. This is the 
reason why monois called “the kiss- 
ing disease.” Of course, mono isalso 
transmitted through other bodily 
fluids, suchas genital secretions and 
blood. This is the reason why mono 
is also called “the disease for people 
that have sex and drink other 
people’s blood.” Oh, and your 
friend doesn’t want to make out with 
you because you're ugly, 








Horizontal 


1. a possible end of the term writing 
assignment (3 words) 

8. British composer noted for the song 
“Rule, Britannia.” 

9. wearing clothes, fully dressed 

11. Aschool for special instruction or 
a secondary or college-preparatory 
school, especially a private one (abbr.) 
12. used to be; in the past 

14, frac’s partner in crime 

16. friend, not an enemy 

17. sequence of three adjacent nucle- 
otides making the genetic code that 
gives the signal to stop protein syn- 
thesis. 

19, makes a mistake 

21. an object-oriented programming 
language developed at MIT by Liskov 
et al in 1974-1975. 

22. studies really hard ona particular 
subject matter 

24. valve, faucet, spigot 

25. prefix meaning to put into or onto, 
or to go into or onto 

26. drag, heave, carry, cart 

27. not used, novel, original 

29. New Yorkers way of calling their 
mothers Ae 

30. thing, article, piece 

32. piece of advice, hint, clue 

34. Greek god of war, his brother was 
Hephaestus and his sister was Eris, 
the goddess of strife. He was attended 
by his sons Deimos and Phobos, as 
well as Enyo, an old war-goddess. 
36. Gemological Inst of Amer. (abbr) 
37. a powder made from cacao seeds 
38. contraction for I have 

39. group, flock or drove 

41. a def. article, it is used before sin- 
gular or plural nouns and noun 
phrases that denote particular, speci- 
fied persons or things 

42. Institut Technologique Européen 
de Sécurité (abbr.) 

43. 1980s Spielberg film aboutanalien 
44. In no way; to no degree, never 
46. maker ofhoney, ruled bya female 
queen 

47. Saudi Arabia internet address 
49. each, a head, a person 

51. what you need to be in order to do 
well on your exam 

54. smack, smash, crash into 

55. region, district, neighborhood 
57. if you do this on an exam you 
could get expelled from school 














58. fate, destiny, catastrophe 

59. Marquis de - 

61. Greenwich sidereal time (abbr.) 
62. a subatomic particle 

63. writes, authors, signs 

65. what one often will have to read 
from in order to study 

66. devices used to help learn mate- 
rial (2 words) 


Vertical 


1. what you need to do if you want a 
good grade on your exam, buthaven’t 
studied at all 

2. finish, complete 

3. Lincoln is its capital (abbr.) 

4. not cheating on an exam (2 words) 
5. Orange County (abbr) 

6. one of Santa’s helpers 

7. female horse 

8. American labor union (abbr.) 

10. info, gossip, scandal or smut 

11. stays up for 24 hours in order to 
study (2 words) (often goes with pulls) 
12. beat everyone, came in first place 
13. signal of distress 

15. tries to study everything in a very 
short period of time (abbr.) 

16. how you want to do on your exam 
17. to join with tenons 


SOLUTIONS TO THE | 














18. a woman who joins the order 
20. place to go for pampering, rejuve- 
nation and relaxation 

22. loaf around and do nothing 

23. the princess’ favorite vegetable 
26. understand all of the material 


28. type an essay 

31. type of formal-wear for a man 
32. small child 

33. poet who wrote “The Raven” 

35. evening before a holiday or the 
first woman 

40. small speck F 

42. suffix of comparison 

43. Envir. Pro. Age. 

45. chemical compound found in 
marijuana 

46. place a wager 

48. place to get cash (abbr.) 

50. harvest, gather 

52. F-J in reverse 

53. popular type of chocolate Kit- 
54. famous captain in Peter Pan 

56. summer drink juices 

58. God (Spanish) 

60. prefix meaning inside or within 
62, where peas are found 

64. Unix command which allows you 
to become another user after enter- 
ing their password 

65. prefix meaning both or dual 
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| NEWS OF THE WEIRD FROM AROUND THE GLOBE 


Expatriate American, Thomas White, nowin Thailand, was accused by Mexico ofhaving sex with children; 
to fight extradition, he hired a Thai attorney named Kittyporn Arunrat. 


Aman commandeered a fire department rescue boat but then drowned when he leaped overboard while 
being pursued by police. Trained rescue personnel were late arriving at the scene because theirboathad been 
stolen (Nashville, Aug., 2003). . . U, 





Researchers at Panasonic’s Nanotechnology Research Laboratory near Kyoto, Japan, have begun to 
generate electricity from blood, which may eventually yield enough power to producea human “battery” to 


run various implanted devices, such as pacemakers. Power is produced by stripping blood glucose of its. 


electrons. (Sydney Morning Herald, Aug. 4, 2003) F ‘ 


A Saudi newspaper Al-Watan, reported thatthe father of prospective brie had established anew downy: 
collection strategy by demanding that the pros : 
at the bride (fully clothed, of course). (Reuters, Oct. 1, 2003) : 


Alawyerwasreferredfordisciplinaryinvestigationbecause,whiledefendingaclientaccusedofkillingapolice : 
officer, he was overheard singing the Bob Marley song “I Shot the Sheriff” during a courtroom break | 
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(Montreal, Quebec). (Canadian Broadcasting Corporation News, Nov. 4, 2003). : 
7 | — Courtesy of htpaivwnw.newsoi 
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prospective husband pay $300 just to take a pre-wedding glance 
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African American culture through drama Ris 


This weekend, the Dunbar 
Baldwin Hughes Theater Com- 
pany, an on-campus theater group 
dedicated to portraying African 
American Culture through drama, 
will present the show We’re Going 
to Have a Good Time IX: The 
Rosalee Pritchett Story. 

With this show, the armual pro- 
duction of We’re Going to Have a 
Good Time will enter its ninth sea- 
son. While it is typically a show of 
feel-good song and dance, this 
year’s show takes a more serious 
approach. Written by Carlton and 
Barbara Molette, The Rosalee 
Pritchett Story is a thought-pro- 
voking drama that causes audi- 
ence members to stop to consider 
their relationships with others. 

The Rosalee Pritchett Story is the 
story of an upper-class African 
American woman living in the late 
1960s who is raped by four white 
men from the National Guard. 
When no one believes her story of 
the violent crime, she is sent to an 
asylum, where she reminisces about 
her former life. She recalls the dis- 
cussions she andher upper-class Af- 
rican American friends had bout 
their successfullives in white society 
and their scorn for life in the ghetto. 

Benedict A. Dorsey, Assistant 
Director of Student Financial Ser- 
vices, directs the show. “The 
play forces you to walk away and 
think about the hatred and injustice 
of racism, and what part you are 
playing in the game. Are you trying 
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to destroy it in every measure, or are 
you advancing it with your fears?” said 
Dorsey. 

During the rehearsal time prior to 
the show, Dorsey requested that cast 
membersask their parents about their 
personal encounters with racism while 
growing up in America. He explains 
that, while the racial upheaval accom- 
panying the Civil Rights Movement 
occurred less than fifty years ago, many 
young adults today are out of touch 
with these times. 

One of the controversial points of 
the show is the author’s requirement 
that the whitemen who rape Pritchett be 
portrayed by African American men in 
white face paint. Dorsey explains that 
this portrayal is not intended to mock 
another race, but to give an accurate 
depiction of bigotry and to show that 
“racism has many faces.” 

“All students should attend this 
performance to revisit a part of the 
past and to ensure that we do not re- 
peat itin any form, shape, or fashion,” 
said Dorsey. “I hope and pray they 
will take back from it the one thing I 
preach all the time — “Make sure your 
diversity is equality, also!’” 

The play will begin at 8 p.m. on the 
evenings of Thursday, Friday, and 
Sunday. All shows will be in the 
Swirnow Theater of the Mattin Cen- 
ter. Tickets are $3 with a student ID or 
$5 for the general public, and may be 
purchased at the door or reserved by 
calling (410) 516-4695. 


— Ellen Minnihan 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. WIDERECORDS.COM/ 
Singer/songwriter Mark Kozelek of the Red House Painters will be performing at the Ottobar on Dec. 13. 


Kozelek: cough syrup, blue guitars and visceral honesty 


Cough syrup, blue guitars and vis- 
cerally honest, beautiful music: Mark 
Kozelek is coming to town. Saturday, 
Dec. 13, the musical genius behind 
the Red House Painters stops by The 
Ottobar forasolo showaccompanied 
by opening guest Lisa Cerbone. Ad- 
dicted to drugs at age 10 and in rehab 
by age 14, Kozelek combines harrow- 
ing life experiences with a hypnotic 
voice to create austere, guitar-driven 
pop music. Whenhesings about pain, 
he’s not whining about your chemis- 
try test, he’s baring his soul. 

As the front man of the legendary 
Red House Painters, Kozelek drew 


critical acclaim andlegions of devoted 
fans for his beautiful songwriting and 
stark, evocative guitar playing. Be- 
fore being dropped by his label for 
the mind-boggling 12-minute guitar 
epic “Make Like Paper” on 1996’s 
Songs For A Blue Guitar, Kozelek per- 
formed a series of amazing musical 
feats. Among them, he covered KISS’ 
“Shock Me” and turned a song about 
sex and leather into, well, a beautiful 
song about sex and leather. 

After the demise of the Red House 
Painters, Kozelek released a series of 
solo efforts, covered AC/DC and John 
Denver and recently formed a new 


band, Sun Kil Moon. Kozelek found 
time to appear in Almost Famous as 
guitar player Larry Fellow, ironically 
his most widespread public exposure. 

This is a rare chance to see one of 
the best songwriters alive for only $12 
dollars. At the very least, you'll leave 
this concert realizing that your finals 
don’t really matter. Better yet, you 
can hear astonishing songslike “Japa- 
nese to English,” “All Mixed Up” and 
“Have You Forgotten” and leave with 
a new appreciation for America’s 
musical treasure. 


‘— Jed Borod 
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Sorcerer’s Solstice: 
HSO performance 


On Saturday, Dec. 6, the 
Hopkins Symphony Orchestra will 
hold its second concert of the sea- 
son entitled Sorcerer’s Solstice. A 
pre-concert lecture will be held an 
hour before the concert and the 
WBIC (Baltimore’s classical music 
radio station on 91.5 FM) Program 
Director, Jonathan Palevsky, will 
speak and answer questions. Mr. 
Palevsky has worked for the station 
since 1986 and studied classical gui- 
tar at the Peabody Institute. The 
HSO performers include students, 
faculty, and staff of the university. 

Theafternoon ’sprogram willin- 
clude Franz Liszt’s “Totentanz,” 
Sergei Rachmaninoff s “Rhapsody 
ona Theme by Paganini, Opus 43,” 
Manuel de Falla’s “Ritual Fire 
Dance from El Amor Brujo,” and 
Silvestre Reveueltas’ “La Noche de 
los Mayas.” Inna Faliks will be the 
piano soloist for the Rachmaninoff 
piece. A native of the Ukraine, Ms. 
Faliks has studied the piano since 
age five under the tutelage of her 
mother. The HSO is fortunate to 
have her and her performance is 
not one to be missed. 

The concert will be held in 
Shriver Hall at 3 p.m. Admission is 
free for all students with a J-Card. 
General admission is $10. For more 
information about the Hopkins 
Symphony Orchestra, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhso/index.html. 


— Amber Jenkins 











Lectures 


FRIDAY, DEC. 5 


6-8 p.m. Meet local authors at this 
Local Author Night book singing 
and reading event at the Village 
Dano ford Place. Please call ee: 235- 






SUNDAY, DEC. 7 


2-4p.m. Come see Sadie B. Feldman 
Lecture with Stephen Whitfield, 
“Hollywood’s Jews: Images and Im- 
pacts,” a talk given in conjunction 
with Entertaining America: Jews. 
Movies and Broadcasting, the first 
major exhibition to portray the Jew- 
ish role in shaping American mov- 
ies, radio and television at the Jewish 
- Museum of Maryland. Ptease call 
(410) 732-6400 x14 for details. 


MONDAY, DEC. 8 


5:30 p.m. See Ecstatic in the Poison 
in Mergenthaler 111. Former Writ- 
ing Seminars visiting professor An- 
drew Hudgins returns to read from 
his seventh book of poetry. 





Performing Arts Events 


ART will be presented by the Fell’s 
Point Corner Theatre Nov. 7 through 
Dec. 7. What happens when a friend 
does something so stupid that it 
threatens the friendship? In ART, the 
Tony Award-winning comedy by 
Yasmina Reza, Serge spends an out- 
rageous sum on a painting, Marc is 
appalled and Yvan tries to make 
peace between them. Dave Gamble, 
Patrick Martyn and Michael Styer 
star, and Steve Goldklang directs. A 
discussion of the play follows the Dec. 
7 performance. Cost is $12 ($11 for 
seniors and students). Call (410)- 
276-7837 for show times, tickets and 


details. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 5 


6&8p.m. The Peabody 
Ensemble, directed by Mark Cudek, 
will play music in honor of Elizabeth 
Lat the Peabody Institute. Please call 
(410) 659-8100 x2 for details. 


6:30 p.m, College Night will take 
; oles ait a reception preceding the 
performance, a.m. Sunday, and din- 
ner, prizes and more all at Center 
Stage. Please call (410) 685-3200%723 


Sos dadany 


7:30 p.m. Come see Simply Christ: 
3 ae Amy Grant & Vince Gill 


featuring special gues keniniee a 





Renaissance 


Henry Cho and The Nashville Cham- 
ber Orchestraatthe 1st Mariner Arena. 
Please call (410) 481-SEAT for details. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 6 


2 p.m. The Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra Concert “Sorcerer’s Sol- 
stice” will feature Julien Benichou 
conducting the supernatural Sergei 
Rachmaninoffs Rhapsody on a 


ene of ae Franz Liszt’s 


-e from 
EI Amor. rujo 





tea) 
(Love, the Magician), and Sylvestre 
Revueltas’ La Noche delos Mayas (The 
Night of the Mayas) at Shriver Hall. 
Please call (410) 516-6542 for details. 


5:30 p.m. The Canticle Singers will 
perform at the Cathedral Choir at 
Mary Our Queer. Please call (410) 
592-6059 for details. 


7:30 p.m. The Sleighbell Pops will 
feature tap dancing Santas, selections 
from The Nutcracker and more at the 


' Baltimore Symphony Orchestra at 


MeyerhoffSymphony Hall. Please call 
(410) 783-8000 for details. 


8 p.m. The Holiday Benefit Concert 
will feature soloists, small ensembles, 
and the 20 member Baltimore Classi- 
cal Guitar Society Orchestra, to ben- 
efit the Baltimore Classical Guitar So- 
ciety, atthe Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Please call (410) 247-5320 for details. 


8 p.m. Alan Stepansky, Cello Faculty 
Artist, will perform accompanied by 
other faculty artists at the Peabody 
Institute. Please call (410) 659-8100 
x2 for details. 


, 


SUNDAY, DEC. 7 


6 p.m. Gospel Choir Concert will take 
place today in the Great Hall in Lever- 
ing. For more information, visit http:/ 
/www.jhu.edu/~gospel. 


7:30 p.m. The Sleighbell Pops will 
feature tap dancing Santas, selections 
from The Nutcracker and more at the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra at 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Please call 
(410) 783-8000 for details. 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 10 


7:30 p.m. Hear the Peabody Cham- 
ber Winds, conducted by Harlan 
Parker, perform at the Peabody Insti- 
tute. Please call (410) 659-8100 x2 for 
details. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 11 
8 p.m. The African American Mu- 


seum Gala, conducted by Bobby 
McFerrin, will be feature the Balti- 


more Symphony Orchestra at 


Meyerhoff. Symphony Hall. Please call 
a1) 783-8000 for details. 
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Visual Art Events 


Baltimore Album Quilts at the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art will take a 
look at Baltimore’s unique contribu- 
tion to the art of quiltmaking. Cre- 
ated between 1845 and 1855, these 
masterpieces of needlework on dis- 
play include 20 elaborate quilts in 
which hand-sewn squares are treated 
like the personal pages of an auto- 
graph album. This exhibit will run 
through May 5, 2004. 


Walters Art Museum presents the 
following exhibits: Toyohara 
Kunichika (1835-1900): Master 
Woodblock Printer of the Meiji Period 
(1868-1912), prints by Toyohara 
Kunickika depicting the popular Ka- 
buki theater, through Jan. 11; Eternal 
Egypt: Masterworks of Ancient Art 
from The British Museum, an exhibi- 
tion including approximately 150 
works from The British Museum of 
Egyptian art arranged chronologi- 
cally, through Jan. 18; Tools and Mod- 
els of Ancient Egyptian Artists, 
through March 28; Secret Signs: Egyp- 
tian Writing, through Dec. 14; 


The Homewood Art Workshops’ 
Faculty Exhibition will be showing 
through Dec. 8 in the Mattin Center. 
The exhibition will feature drawings, 
paintings, photographs, cartoons, 
sculpture, dioramas, digital imagery 
and text by Art Workshops director 
Craig Hankin, photography coordi- 
nator Phyllis Berger, and instructors 
Tom Chalkley, Barbara Gruber, 
Larcia Premo, D. S. Bakker, Jay Van 
Rensselaer and Sherwin Mark. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 6 


8 p.m. Spend An Evening of Egyp- 
tian Myths and Magic where ac- 
claimed storyteller Katie Green and 
musician Tony Vacca will bring their 
stories of the Egyptian pantheon to 
life in a dramatic presentation at the 
Walters Art Museum. Please call (410) 
547-9000 for details. 





Films 


FRIDAY, DEC. 5 


1 p.m. Chicago! Will be showing in 
the Arellano Theatre in Levering. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 6 


7 p.m, Animation Club invites you 
to see some of the greatest new and 
classic animation films to come out 
of Japan today in Shaffer 3. For more 
information contact Oliver Oberg at 
ollie@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~anime. 


7 p.m, Confessions of a Dangerous 
Mind will be showing in E-Level. 


7:30 p.m. Mississippi Masala will be 
showing in Remsen 101, presented 
by Tarang. 


9 p.m. The Hours will be showing in 
E-Level. 


11 p.m, Chicago! will be showing in 
E-Level. 











the Ballroom Dance Club in Lever- 
ing tonight. Maximiliano Gonzalez 
from Argentina will be teaching les- 
sons beginning today and running 
every Monday evening for six weeks. 
The entire session costs $45/person 
or $80/couple. To sign up, or if you 
have any questions, e-mail 
jhbdc@yahoo.com. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 9 


6p.m. Swing Dance Lessonswill take _ 


gee place tonight in the Great Hall in Le-_ 


vering. Come fix your two left feet! 
Grab your partner and your dancing 
shoes! For more information e-mail 
Alan at jhuballroom@yahoo.com. 





Religious and Spiritual 
Events 


THURSDAY, DEC. 4 


6 p.m. Newman Night is a free din- 
ner and fun activity provided by The 
Catholic Community at Hopkins ev- 
ery Thursday night. The Newman 


‘House is located at 2941 N. Charles 


St. For more information check out 
their Web = site at  http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. Unitarian Universalist 
Meetings will take place in the In- 
terfaith Center Library with Dr. 
Larry Egbert. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 5 


1:15 p.m. Jumu’a Prayers are held 
weekly in the Upper Level of the In- 
terfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion on these Islamic prayers, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhumso. 


4:25 p.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held tonight. Orthodox services will 
take place in the K, while Conserva- 
tive and Reform services will take 
place in the Interfaith Center. Ser- 
vices will be followed by dinner at the 
Interfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail jsa@jhu.edu. 


~ SATURDAY, DEC.6 


9:30 a.m, Shabbat Services will be ; 


held this morning in the K, followed 
by lunch. For more information, e- 


THURSDAY, DEC. 4 mail jsa@jhu.edu. 
6:30 p.m. Angelfall Studios hosts a 
weekly College Night every Thursday Workshop s SUDAN OEGd, 
night. Come check out the exhibits : 
and enjoy the 30 percent discount on 
beer, wine, nonalcoholic drinks and MONDAY, DEC. 8 7 a.m. His Eminence Cardinal Wil- 
food, The studio at 2936 Remington _ liam Keeler of Baltimore with ya: 
Ave. is open until 11 p.m, For more ebrate Mass, ih FathenT 
information _ visit — i ne ee stinker Workshop mas Ryan, the Catholic 


sna rates : 
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11 a.m. Aarthi is held every Sunday 
in the Lower Level of the Interfaith 
Center. For more information con- 
tact the Hindu Student Council at 
hsc@jhu.edu. 


1 p.m. Stepping Stones Services are 
held weekly in the Interfaith Center 
at 1 p.m. on Sundays. 


6 p.m. Taize Service: JHU Campus 
Ministries warmly invites you to at- 
tend our monthly Taize Service at the 
Bunting-Meyerhoff Interfaith and 


Community Service Center, 3509, a 


_ Charles. The Taize service is ano. 


denominational, contemplative. 
Christian service of prayer, chanting 
and silent meditation. For more in- 
formation contact Assistant Chaplain 
Kathy Schnurr at (410) 261-1890 or 
kschnurr@jhu.edu . 


8 p.m. College Contemporary 
Worship Service is held each Sun- 

* day night at the University Baptist 
Church, located at 3501 N. Charles 
St 


MONDAY, DEC. 8 


12:05 p.m. Father Thomas Ryan, the 
Catholic Campus Minister, will cel- 
ebrate Mass for the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, at the Inter- 
faith Center. Students and faculty will 
be able to attend 1 p.m. classes. 





Miscellaneous Events 





Student Athlete Advisory Commit- 
tee Shoe Drive- come drop off any 
and all of your old shoes to the front 
desk of the recreation center from 
Dec. 4 through 10. For every pair of 
shoes you donate, you will be entered 
to win one of many gift certificates to 
local restaurants. Help Hopkins Stu- 
dent Athlete Advisory Committee 
make a donation to those less fortu- 
nate during this holiday season! For 


more information e-mail 
jennyf@jhu.edu. 
THURSDAY, DEC. 4 


8 p.m. Karaoke Night at E-Level! 
Come sing your favorite songs. 


FRIDAY, mines a 


11 a.m,-2 p.m. Wreath Worksho oP 


in the Wine Cellar at Homewoo 










come decorate a balsam wreath at the 
for 
Homewood members and Hor Cas ; 


Homewood House. $16 


Seno 


aa ge 






affiliates, $18 for the general public. 
Toreserve your wre saa) s6 ~ 
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THURSDAY, DEC. 4 


7 p.m. Juggalettes Gone Wicked, Thunder Dome, 
www. ticketmaster.com for more information. 

7:30 p.m. Michael Franks, Warner Theatre, W ashington D.C., 
information visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

8 p.m. Of Broken, Fools and Horses, Funk Box 


visit Attp:// 


for more 


FRIDAY, DEC. 5 


7:30 p.m. Simply Christmas with Amy Grant and Vince Gill, Ist Mariner 
Arena, for more information visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

8 p.m. Bret Michaels of Poison, Thunder Dome, for more information 
visit http://www. ticketmaster,com. 

8 p.m. Jon Stewart, Meyerhoff Symphony Hall, for more information visit 
http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

8 p.m. Ten Ton Nod, Bleek Dec., Fight My Flight, Cylo, The Recher 
Theatre 

8 p.m. Theory Applied to Theory with Stupyd Cow, The Vault 

8 p.m. Tribe of Ben and Table Top Poets, Funk Box 

9 p.m. Over the Rhine, Fletchers Bar and Grill 

9 p.m. Welbilt, Worry Stones, Agents of the Sun, State Theatre, Falls 
Church, Va., for more information visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

9:30 p.m. The Goons, Black Cat, Washington, D.C., for more information 
visit http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 6 


4 p.m. MSU Marching Band in Concert, Morgan State University, for 
more information visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

8 p.m. Staggering Back, Symbiont, Subtract You, Slackjawed, The Vault 
9 p.m. Several Species- Pink Floyd Experience, The Recher Theatre 
9:30 p.m. Spottiswoode and His Enemies, Black Cat, Washington, D.C., 
for more information visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


SUNDAY, DEC. 7 
| 5p.m. A Musical From Spain and Italy, George Washington University, 
| Washington, D.C., for moreinformation visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

5:30 p.m. Chevelle, Bottle and Cork, Dewey Beach, Del., for more informa- 
tion visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 
6p.m. Awoken, a Void Within, Let It Die, Arcof Decent, The Recher Theatre 


7:30 p.m. David Bowie, Patriot Center, Fairfax, Va., for more information 
visit http://www. ticketmaster.com. 

7:30 p.m. Teena Marie, Rick James- You and I Reunion Tour, Ist Mariner 
Arena, for more information visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

8:30 p.m. Rocket From the Tombs, Black Cat, Washington, D.C., for more 
information visit http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 9 


8 p.m, An Evening with Rashaan Patterson, Lincoln Theatre, Washington, 
D.C., for more information visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 
9 p.m. Supine, New Blood Revival, Funk Box 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 10 


7:30 p.m, Judy Collins Christmas Show, Birchmere, Alexandria, Va., for 
more information visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 
8 p.m. Big In Japan, the Financial Group, Funk Box 


THURSDAY, DEC. 11 


8 p.m. Symphony X, Fletchers Bar and Grill 

8:30 p.m. From Autumn to Ashes, Black Cat, Washington, D.C., for more 
information visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

9 p.m. Ironboss, Dragonass (ex Karma to burn) and The Rockbettom 
Stylings of Honky Slim, The Ottobar 


FRIDAY, DEC. 12 


7 p.m. Pass the Mic Tour, Lyric Opera House, for more Behe oP visit 
http://www. ticketmaster.com. 

8 p.m. Annual Kaleidoscope of Bands, Clarice Smith Center, College Park, 
Md., for more information visit http://www. ticketmaster.com. 

8 p.m. Cowboy Mouth, The Recher Theatre 

8 p.m. Victory Twin, Kentavius, Busthead, The Vault . 

9 p.m. O.B. States, Another Lincoln, Greenmachine, Fletchers Bar and Grill 
9:30 p.m. Dead Meadow, Consonant, French Toast, Black Cat, Washington, 
D.C., for more information visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 13 * 


’ 


7 p.m. Mark Kozelek, The Ottobar. 





It’s your chance to see the fish for a 
mere $5! For more information call 
(410)-567-3845. 


6 p.m. Lighting of the Tin Can Tree: 
Join the Canton Join the Canton com- 
munity with this annual lighting of a 
different kind of holiday tree at The 
Can Company. Local choirs will per- 
form sounds of the season. Please call 
(410) 558-CANC for details. 


8 p.m. The South Asian Society at 
Hopkins will put on their Fall Cul- 
ture Show at Shriver Hall. Come 
watch traditional and modern per- 
formances. Eat free food. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory located in Bloomberg 
Center, offers you a free chance to 
look at thé solar system with their 
telescopes, weather permitting. Call 
(410)-516-6525 for weather updates 
and observing conditions before you 
hike up to Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin 
Center where Silk Road Cafe is. 
Come out for the free Krispy Kreme 
doughnuts and coffee and stay for 
the fun evening activity. This week, 
the Entertainers’ Club will be per- 
forming! 


SATURDAY, DEC. 6 





10 a.m. Join the Bird ae for, 
Beginners. Step outside and | earn’ 
how to identify Baltimore’s native 
birds and discover where you find 
them in their natural habitat. This 
takes place at the Carrie Murray Na- 
ture Center. Please call (410) 396- 
0808 for details. 


10 a.m.-5 p.m. Check out the Book 
Sale of thousands of new and used 
books, records, magazines, maps, 
posters, plus the Collector’s Corner 
at the Enoch Pratt Free Central Li- 
brary. Please call (410) 396-5395 for 
details. 


12-8 p.m. The Fell’s Point Festival 
of Lights will kick off the weekend 
for the holidays with pictures with 
Santa in Santa’s Corner, carolers, 
musicians, skits, storytelling, ven- 
dors, the Tree Lighting Ceremony, 
elves, the Parade of Lighted Boats 
and Christmas Karoake. Santa’s 
Corner open 12-5 p.m., tree light- 
ing 5 p.m., karaoke 8 p.m. at Fells 
Point. Please call (410) 276-1410 for 
details. 


12-4 p.m. The Wearable Art, Acces- 
sories and Small Works Sale will fea- 
ture artists who sell handcrafted jew- 
elry, bags, scarves, key chains and 
other small creations made from a 
variety of medium at the School 33 
Art Center. Please call (410) 396-4641 
for details. Saturday noon-4 p.m., 


Sunday 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 


1 p.m. The Broadcasters Forum will 
feature local and national sports 
broadcasters discussing changes in 
the profession over the decades at the 
Babe Ruth Museum. Please call (410) 
727-1539 for details. 


6 p.m. Come see the Lighted Boat 
Parade with more than 50 boats and 
other pleasure crafts decked out in 
their holiday best parade through the 
Inner Harbor. Please call (877) BAL- 
TIMORE for details. 


6-10. p.itenThe. Sail. Baltimore 
Fundraiser will be watching the spec- 
tacular Lighted Boat Parade as they 
enjoy the sounds of a Jimmy Buffet 
tribute band, great food, drink anda 
silent auction. Join them at the Bond 
Street Wharf promenade in Fell’s 
Point. Please call (410) 522-7300 for 
details" 


8 p.m. BSU Formal 2003- Relax after 
a hectic week of midterms, papers, 
and last minute assignments. An un- 
forgettable night will await you full of 
elegance, food, friends and dance. 
Dinner is catered and music will be 
provided bya DJ spinning the hottest 
beats in the Glass Pavillion. 


8 p.m. Don’t miss the AllNighters 
Fall Show at Mudd Hall Audito- 
rium. 


8 p.m. Join WJHU and local bands 
for the revival of Mass Desctruction 
at the Mattin Center SDS Room. 


SUNDAY, DEC. 7 


9 a.m.-2 p.m. Join Taking Care of a 
Wetland. Bringa pair ofrubber boots 
and help clean up debris at this com- 
munity conservation project with the 
Aquarium’s conservation staffmem- 
bers at the National Aquarium in Bal- 
timore. Please call (410) 659-4274 for 
details. 


1 p.m. The Baltimore Ravens vs, Cin- 
cinnati Bengals at Ravens Stadium. 
Please call (410) 261-RAVE for de- 
tails. 


1 p.m.-5 p.m. Check out the Book 
Sale of thousands of new and used 
books, records, magazines, maps, 
posters, plus the Collector's Corner 
at the Enoch Pratt Free Central Li- 
brary. Please call (410) 396-5395 for 
details. 


4-8 p.m. The Fells Point Art- Loop 
will feature musical entertainment in 
the square and open houses at several 
art galleries featuring refreshments, 
music, and the works by some of the 
area’s most talented artists all at Fells 
Point. Please call (410) 276-1300 for 
details. 
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“PHOTO COURTESY OF HTTP.//WWW.IMPAWARDS.COM 
The stars of the film “Stuck on You’ will be at the screening on Sunday. 


BALTIMORE PREMIERE AT THE CHARLES THEATRE ON SUNDAY 


Stuck on You - 2 p.m. VIP Reception, 4:00 p.m. General Admission 
Ticket Prices - VIP $150, General Admission $50 


Call (410)-828-1005 for tickets 


SHOWTIMES FOR ROTUNDA CINEMATHEQUE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Bad Santa 

Rated (R) - 1 hr. 33 min. 

1:00 p.m., 3:00 p.m.,.5:00 p.m., 
7:45 p.m., 

10:00 p.m. (Sat. and Sun. only) 


Love Actually 

Rated (R) - 2 hr. 9 min. 

1:00 p.m., 4:00 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 
10:15 p.m. (Sat. and Sun. only) 





MONDAY, DEC. 8 


5-7 p.m. Check out Homewood By 
Candlelight. Enjoyrefreshments and 
music in a candlelit ambience at the 
Homewood House. Please call (410) 
516-5589 for details. 


— Compiled by Sarah Rivard and 
Anusha Gopalratnam. 





CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 

Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 

| Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 

Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 

| Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

| Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

’ DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 
Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

| Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327- 8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N: Howard St., 410-662-0069 

Mint Baltimore, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-986-0050 © 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 

Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 => 

Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 NE: 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410- alee 

Wyatt's, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656: - 


COMEDY — 





Got an Event? 


Submit events for next week’s calendar! 
Send details about future events, includ- 
ing date, time, location, abriefsummary 
of the event and contact information to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order to have 
the event make it into next week’s calen- 
dar, please e-mail all events by the Mon- 
day before publication. 








Gainedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752- 4189 


“J 





Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Be 


The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
- Winchester’s gaa Club, 102 Water Sty Bae 


é COFFEE 


Hordera Bieokacsieule Mikal York Ro 
Road, 410-325- 
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PHotos BY DEVRA GOLDBERG 
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A group of young revelers watches Santa Claus and an elf pass them by on 34th Street during “Lights on 34th Street,” a celebration that has become a yearly Hampden tradition. 








i 
A patron enjoys a drink at a local bar on Hamden’s famous Avenue near Falls Road during the holiday season. 
= 
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parents and kids seem to recognize the 





brilliance of the sights tobehold. 
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lavishly decorated Avenue of Hampden, plants seem to take on a radiance of their own. Both 
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